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most easily wasted asset. 

Only 25 minutes a day wasted — 
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When 


pay...our AMERICAN 


\ paaeh Company, one of our 
biggest customers, couldn't 
pay us because a tornado 






Qe Company couldn't 


CREDIT INSURANCE did! 





That would have put us right 


























| THE humorous article, “I’m Fine, 
| Doctor, How’re You?” is by a new- 
| comer to NATION’S BUSINESS, COREY 
| FORD. However, Ford is an old hand 
in the field of journalism, having 
written half a dozen books, and 
many magazine articles, worked in 
Hollywood and been a literary 
parodist under the name of John 
Riddell. This is an impressive 
record, but Ford’s main claim to 
distinction is the fact that recently 


























had wiped out their plant. 






We avoided trouble because 
our receivables were 
protected by AMERICAN 


CREDIT INSURANCE. 


behind the eight ball... 
seriously affected our 
working capital. 





It's satisfying to know that 
AMERICAN CREDIT guarantees 
payment of all our " 
accounts receivable. 










Send for this book that helps you 
plan sound credit policy-gives more facts on 











AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 





In these times of narrow profit margins, it’s important to 
have American CRepit INSURANCE protecting your 
working capital. It’s important to know, too, when 
working capital is tight, that AMERICAN CREDIT improves 
your credit standing with banks and suppliers. For a 
copy of “Why Safe Credits Need Protection,” write 
American Crepit INpemMNity Company oF New York, 
Dept. 41, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


American Credit | 


Insurance 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





he had a trout fly—with a gray tail 
and cream-colored body—named 
after him. 

While in the Air Force during the 
war Ford wrote two books, “The 
Last Time I Saw Them,” and ‘‘From 
the Ground Up,” the proceeds of 
which were donated to the Air 
Force Aid Society. He is also the 
author of ‘““How to Guess Your Age,” 
|and ‘“‘The Office Party.” 

Ford’s home is in New Hamp- 
shire, but he spends most of each 
winter training his bird dogs at his 
farm in North Carolina. He’s un- 
married and cautions interested 
parties to “submit name and ad- 
dress, lock of hair, and statement 
of father’s annual income.” 





RAY BRADBURY says that he might 
be called a split personality, spend- 
ing half his time on Mars, half on 
Earth, half in the 
year 1999, and half 
in 1928. His work 
is pretty evenly 
divided down the 
middle. Our short 
story of the 
month, ‘‘The 
Lawns of Sum- 
mer,” is typical of 
his interest in the 
Illinois of his childhood; while his 
two books, “The Illustrated Man” 
and “The Martian Man,” peer into 
the future. 

Bradbury is 31, lives in Los Ange- 
les and bases his claim to immor- 
tality on the two fine daughters his 
wife “has supplied somewhere 
along the line.” His oldest daugh- 
ter, now two, is already using his 
typewriter and he figures to retire 
in about a year, “at which time the 
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younger offspring also ought to be |, 
able to handle a machine.” With 
this literary treadmill, he assures 
us, he will have the output of | 
Dumas and Balzac by 1955. The | 
quality of the material, he’s frank 
to admit, is doubtful: his daugh-, 
ters speak broken English. 

Five times Bradbury has been 
selected for either the “Best Ameri- 
can Short Stories” or the “O. Henry 
Memorial Awards” volumes. Right 
now he is finishing a new book, 
“Summer Morning, Summer 
Night,” which will appear later this 
year. He’s also a frequent contribu- 
tor to such magazines as The New 
Yorker, Saturday Evening Post, 
and Collier’s. 





TWO daughters seem to be par for | 
the course this month, at least | 
among the contributors to the May | 
NATION’S BUSI-| | 
NEss. Along with | 
authors Paris and | ; 
Bradbury, artist | ? Tp Lsraeer | 
AL MUENCHEN, | a! ural ff pees 
who illustrated 
Bradbury’s story, 





has two talented | From an industr; 
t ° 
exemptions on the has just rata Point of view this cit 
distaff side of his Paibelotion erything, y 
household. ade "Is nearing 200 0 . 
Now living in Norwalk, Conn., | olesalers and ma ,900, Resident 


on nuf 
over a million acturers serve well 


Muenchen was born in Cincinnati, | : People j - 

: : in n this a : 
studied art at Carnegie Tech, 9 states, nd neighbor. 
worked in the commercial art field Labor 


in Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, and at one time ran a silk 
screen shop. 

When not painting, he is likely | 
to be building phonographs and | 
radios or puttering with a TV set. 
He’s also intrigued by the produc- 
tion of home movies. 





“MY PICTURE,” said LEONARD A. 
PARIS when he sent us the accom- 
panying photograph, “shows me 
recovering from 
my annual crew- 
cut to which I 
submit each sum- 


: qWipment, prov; 
4 ’ Ov 
ice, both fr eight and na ©xceptional sery- 
n 
* * 
Choi . 7 
‘ce plant sites Gre still avail 
a 


mer in the hope thriving intermountajn -: ble in this 
of convincing the what Pasi Qin city |. Perhaps j 
public that I am want. May we paar /Ust 


really a_ bright 
young guy instead 
of an old coot of 40 
with two young — 

daughters.” Then, in self-defense, PACIFIC 
he added, ‘“‘I foster this illusion of RAILROAD 
youth not through any sense of 
vanity but because it enables me 
to get by with stupid and imperti- 
nent questions of the people I in- 
terview. The Oliver J. Dragon look 
on top convinces them that I’m 


just a poor dumb kid instead of a UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
a 


ial Develop. 
Room 217, Union 
ad, Omaha A Neb. 


ment Dept., 
Pacific Railro 





poor dumb codger.” 
Paris has been writing more or 
less since he was eight, when he 
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IT JUST 
ISNT SO 





ERHAPS you have heard that everything is hunky-dory now as 


far as the scrap shortage is concerned ... 


that the 


battle for scrap 


has been won and that scrap is coming to the steel mills in plentiful 


supply. 
It just isn’t so. 


It’s true enough that steel users and business men all over the 
country have responded magnificently to the steel industry’s desper- 
ate appeals for scrap. Shirt manufacturers, 
packers, paper mills and piano factories have dug out their dormant 
scrap in amazing quantities and turned it in. Scrap has come from 
places where you’d never think steel scrap would be found. Yet the 
scrap situation is still far from rosy. 

For despite all this effort, and even though warmer weather is 
making the movement of scrap easier everywhere, the fact remains 
that mill stock piles of scrap are still far smaller than they should be. 
Any falling off in the flow of scrap to the mills could easily create 
another emergency that would cripple or halt the production of steel. 
And this vitally concerns you. 

That’s why we remind you again to keep up the good work. Send 
in all your scrap. Keep your Scrap Salvage Committee on the job. 
And, above all, don’t relax your personal vigilance in seeing that 
every pound of dormant scrap, your worn-out tools and machinery, 


yes, even your long unused 


scrap dealers. 


“<é 


standby” 


button makers, meat 


equipment is sent to your 


All of this scrap is needed—and more and more will be needed as 
the new steel-making facilities now under construction begin opera- 
tions. Remember—more scrap means more steel—and more steel is 
what the Nation needs for its defense and prosperity. 


Let us add your name to this 


(SCRAP Dawe Sto. VOR ROLL 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
poem By —— i serap sal a 
be a in its 
= “We koe, or upa Scrap 
rive Chairman to work wit 
divisional and departmental 
supervision to obtain dormant 
scrap throughout the plant. In 
addition, Management has as- 
sisted in making decisions for 
disposal of obsolete equipment 
and tools no longer needed for 
current production. From July 
1 to December 31, a total of 
159 tons of scrap has been 
processed through our salvage 
group.” 


a 


dge mao eee 


(ae! 


LARUS & BROTHER COMPANY, INC. 


manufacture EDGEWORTH and 
HOLIDAY Pipe Tobacco, HOLI 
DAY Cigarettes, and other well 
known tobacco products. Mr. 

ee Ford Vice-President 
writes: “I have personally su 
pervised the scrapping of over 
100,000 lbs. of miscellaneous 
tools, metals, etc. We believe 
we have done a thorough job 
in getting out this dormant 
scrap represented by worn-out 
and obsolete equipment, and 
there is little left on any of our 
properties that is not strictly 
modern.’’* 


*These Scrap Drive reports are excerpted from letters t 
Steel Institute, Committee on Iron and Steel Scrap 








the 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO. 
makers of UNARCO pipe in- 
sulations, insulating blocks, 
asbestos packings and gaskets, 
advise that ““The six plants of 
our Fibrous Products Division, 
which have little to do with 
anything pertaining to steel, 
located 78% tons of steel and 
iron scrap lying around—all of 
which was sold. They have 
located about 28 additional 
tons— mostly obsolete machin- 
ery and equipment— which 
they are now releasing for sale 
as scrap.” * 


American Iron and 


You'll find your local scrap dealers listed in the 
yellow pages of the telephone directory 


2-454-A 








| won an essay contest. He took sey. 
eral years out to teach Shake- 
|Speare and freshmen composition 
|in his home town of Muncie, Ind. 
| But, as he says, “I had such a good 
|time that the authorities often 
| found it difficult to distinguish the 
teacher from the kids, so I broke 
for New York City and have bee 
hiding out here for the past t 
years.” 

Paris has sat at both sides of tt. 
editorial desk at Collier’s, Look 
and This Week. The latter is where 
he now hangs his hat. 


YOU might say that FRANK 
GRAHAM grew up in the left field 
bleachers at the Polo Grounds in 
New York, eating the peanuts and 
hot dogs sold by the company he 
has written about in this issue— 


the Stevens’ Brothers. When 
Graham was a baseball writer 
(he’s now a sports columnist for 


the New York Journal-American) 
he became acquainted with the 
Stevens family. 

He recalls when Frank Stevens’ 
kids used to play on the Polo 
Grounds field after ball games 
while waiting for their father to 
take them home. He also remem- 
bers asking Harry Stevens (the 
founder) sitting in a wheel chair 
at the Polo Grounds: 

“Why don’t you get on a ship 
and cruise around the world?” 
“What,” said the old man, “and 
leave my Giants?” 
| Today, one of the Stevens boys 
lives about a mile and a furlong 
from Graham on the edge of the 


Wilmot Woods in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. “It’s always fun,” says 
Graham, ‘“‘to be with the Stevens 


wherever they are—in a ball park, 
on a race track, in their homes.” 


THIS month’s cover painting 
shows the Mississippi River as it 
sweeps downstream past Memphis’ 
Confederate Park. 
Once a Civil War 
fort, the park now 
overlooks a _ spot 
bustling with car- 
carrying barges 
and other river 
traffic. The rail- 
road bridge in the 
background is an 
important artery between Tennes- 
see and neighboring Arkansas. 
Cover artist WILLIAM DE J. 
RUTHERFOORD has a strong feeling 
for such a southern scene. He was 
brought up in the tradition of the 
“Old South,” in Roanoke, Va., 
though he now works out of the 
New York Studio of Peter Helck 
|who has also painted covers for 
| NATION’S BUSINESS. 
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DBATTLE REPORT (free market versus 
g controlled economy division): 
Cottonseed oil is used in foods, some 
industrial processes, fine soaps. Last 
month its OPS ceiling price was 23% 
cents a pound. 
Its selling price was 10%. 


TELEVISION MAKERS bring out new 
/ eee at lower prices—one with a 
popular model tagged $70 under last 
year's comparable set. 

That's a 28 per cent cut in an item 
containing cabinet work, electronics, 
copper, aluminum, other materials. 

How's your price structure? 


DEPARTMENT STORES sell more dollar- 
Grice practically as much unit-wise 
as they did in 1950. 

That volume in ‘50 brought boom levels 
to consumer goods producing lines. 

Now it brings manufacturers, jobbers 
to buyers' offices with special deals to 
move more goods. Why? 

Temporary overcapacity brings softness 
to many lines—will bring it to others. 

Overcapacity: Because production, dis- 
tribution systems built up to war-scare 
demand levels aren't kept fully at work 
without the scare. 

Temporary: Because U. S. market grows, 
is certain to take up the slack—some- 
time. And also because least efficient 
plants are forced out of the running as 
Slack develops. 

U. S. has broadened its civilian pro- 
duction base as well as its war produc- 
tion base in past two years. 

Civilian perhaps more than war—for in 
many lines they are interchangeable—and 
demand for war is less than expected. 

Expenditures for plant in '51l-'52 
period total nearly $48,000,000,000— 
highest ever. 

Total (depreciated) value of all plant 
and equipment in U. S. was $140,000,- 
000,000 in 1946, according to Bureau of 
Economic Research study. 

Office of Defense Mobilization report 
says thats: 

"Our industrial capacity as a whole is 
now about double what it was in 1940— 
only a dozen years ago." 

What does expansion of this proportion 
mean to your industry, business? Let's 
look at what it's doing to steel— 





Total investment in U. S. steel indus- 
try in 1940 was $4,500,000,000. Capa- 
city was 81,600,000 net tons. Actual 
production was 67,000,000 tons. 

By 1946 investment had climbed to 
$4,800,000,000, capacity was up to 9l,- 
900,000 tons. But production, because 
of a long steel strike, was down, to 
66,600,000 tons. 

In 1950—the year that brought Korea 
and a rush of demand for everything— 
steel investment increased to $6,800,- 
000,000. Capacity was 100,000,000 tons, 
and production was 96,800,000 tons. 

By the end of this year investment 
will be $8,000,000,000. Capacity will 
approach 120,000,000 tons. 

Production was running at an annual 
rate of 110,000,000 tons at end of first 
quarter. 

These figures indicate an investment 
rise of 70 per cent has been necessary 
to get a capacity increase of 30 per 
cent. 

Less than that capacity was required 
to win World War II (when U. S. was "the 
free world's arsenal"), to meet booming 
postwar demand plus pent-up demand, and 
to meet requirements for the current 
defense build-up, plus nearly all the 
civilian demand concurrent with it. 

Other lines have followed a similar 
growth pattern—and some offer special 
deals to move goods. 


“WORLD DIS-HOARDING—the down-slope 
Y side of the buying spree curve— 
knocks down world prices. 

And therefore promises lower tags on 
many of the things you buy. 

Take a look at what's happening to 
world prices on a few sample commodities 
that move through world markets— 

Hides from the Union of South Africa, 
rubber from Indonesia, jute from India, 
all are down 30 per cent this year from 
their post-Korea highs. 

Australian wool is off 60 per cent. 
Malayan cocoanut oil, down 35 per cent. 
Cotton, cocoa from Brazil and Indo- 
nesian copra all are off about 20 per 

cent. 

Malayan tin sells 40 per cent under 
its post-Korea high, and even Canadian 
newsprint is off a few percentage 
points. 

This country buys all these commod- 
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ities—whose cost levels affect U. S. 
prices. 

They may have still farther to fall. 
For nearly all of them still are above 
pre-Korea levels. 


go: TAKE AWAY post-defense devel- 
opment funds. 

That's common complaint of aircraft 
makers, probably the hardest hit group 
in defense build-up program. 

They don't talk about it much publicly 
—profits on war contracts is not a 
politic subject this political year. 

But they worry about what's coming up 
after the defense build-up goes down. 

They're beset by price redetermina- 
tion, profit renegotiation and excess 
profit taxes. 

They point out that excess profits 
tax pinches them tighter because they 
climb into that bracket sooner than most 
defense producers. Here's how: 

Corporations may choose best three 
years in 1946-49 as their profit base 
period. Above that average, excess pro- 
fits formula applies. 

But entire base period was one of de- 
pression for many aircraft builders. 

And boom for other lines. 

For examples One of biggest U. S. in- 
dustrial concerns—which won a good 
share of the postwar boom business—has 
a resultant high base, may show a profit 
of more than $300,000,000 before it 
reaches excess profits level. 

But because of lower profit history 
during base period, average airframe 
maker starts paying excess profits tax 
when earnings pass $740,000 mark. 

Airplane manufacturers’ principal come- 
plaint is that profit restrictions com— 
bine to prevent sufficient set-aside for 
post build-up days. 

They point out history of commercial 
airplane building shows that long-shot 
gambling on costly development is what 
has built the airplane builders. 

In Fairchild Engine & Airplane's an- 
nual report Chairman James A. Allis 
gives his stockholders this cautious 
peek under their problem tent: 

"All industry must expect heavy tax- 
ation during a period of defense mobili- 
zation. Under the present tax law, how- 
ever, the aircraft industry carries a 
disproportionate share of the burden, 


and its earnings are unduly siphoned at 
a time when they are most urgently 
needed." 


DIF YOU ARE duplicating orders for 
Y materials, Supplies that appear to 
be scarce, better watch out. 

Coal mine operater ordered steel rails 
from six sources. And promptly got six 
acceptances. 


ew THE FARMER really need it? 

That's your measure of sales 
potential in rural areas this year. 

For the farmer's had a pay cut—which 
means he'll get along without some of 
the things he might have bought. 

He needs—so won't cut down on—seed, 
fertilizer, machinery that will pay for 
itself in labor saving, Some maintenance 
materials. 

But he can get along without some 
gadgets his wife would like to have, 
some home modernizing will be put off, 
and a new car might be passed up. 

Farmers' incoming prices have dropped 
only about five per cent in past few 
months. But their pay cut is greater 
than that because their costs have been 
rising. 

As usual, situation's spotty, varies 
with crops, with areas. 

Big grain crops, wheat, corn, oats, 
all have dropped slightly so far this 
year. 

Cotton took a ten per cent tumble in 
first quarter, while cottonseed dropped 
still further. 

Grapefruit is down 40 per cent, 
oranges 20. Also off: Wool, tobacco, 
some other crops. 

Meats go both ways—with lambs and 
hogs down, beef slightly up. 

Also rising: Potatoes, apples. But 
these rises don't mean stronger mar- 
kets. Short crops brought the increases, 








on THE SPRING an auto dealer's fancy 
turns to thoughts of rolling out 
cars and rolling up profits. 

But now he's finding deals harder to 
close—and profits unusually thin. 

Here's how one views his problem: 
"It's prices. There's plenty of resist- 
ance. We've got to fight every customer 
to get that $25 that makes the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. It's the 
same thing, new or used. 

"In the past 30 days we sold six more 
cars—and lost money—than we did in the 
previous 30 days when we made a little 
money. The deals are that close." 

Notes: New cars showed up in wholesale 
used car auctions in the Midwest last 
month. This means new car dealers were 
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unloading stock they couldn't move at 
retail—an unusual condition in spring. 


YCUTBACKS IN MILITARY goods produc- 
ice may be misleading—if you in- 
terpret 
trend. 

In tanks, airplanes, other defense 
goods, production tapers off on current 
lines as it rises on newer, succeeding 
models. 

Taper-off is matched to build-up to 
maintain constant output level on many 
items. 

So cutback you may see in one plant, 
one company, may be offset by a rise in 
another across the road, across the 
nation. 

It's happening just that way in air- 
planes. 

So if you are in the supplying, sub- 
contracting business you need to be on 
the lookout for new developments, model 
changes. 


one (or a few) of them as a 


HAS YOUR TEEN-AGE offspring ever 
been rejected for insurance? 

Probably has, if he ever has applied 
for automobile liability coverage. 

Insurance companies don't like young 
drivers’ business, often reject applica- 
tions, pass them along to state assigned 
risk pool. 

That's organized by companies doing 
business in each state. Less desirable 
risks are turned over to the pool, as- 
Signed to companies in proportion to 
their premium income in the state. 

So the youthful owner driver finally 
gets insurance. But he also gets a black 
mark on his record—an insurance rejec- 
tion he may have to explain to his own 
detriment later in life. 

Now there's a new method adopted by a 
Midwestern company, alert to the bad 
public relations potential in the rejec- 
tion-assigned-risk-pool process. 

It's simply this: If your company 
writes the parents’ liability insurance, 
it should write the offspring's. 

If the experience is bad the risk may 
—with greater justification—be turned 
over to the pool the next year. 


“CORPORATE DEBT total above $60,000,- 
000,000 provides strong incentive 
toward high production level. 

New security issues account for 
Slightly more than $5,000,000,000 worth 
of last year's plant and equipment ex- 
pansion, which totaled more than four 
times that figure. 

Balance of investment came partly from 
earnings, partly from borrowing. 
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So there's interest, principal pay- 
ments to be met on a large part of 
America's new plant. And it‘s doubtful 
that part-time work schedules would 
match finance schedules. 

Corporate debt has risen 50 per cent 
Since 1945, when it was $40,000,000,000. 

But that doesn't match the rise in 
consumer credit—from less than $6,000,- 
000,000 to more than $20,000,000,000 
during the same period. 


fe . PER CENT drop in building 
contract awards preceded President 
Truman's loosening of credit restraints. 

Many big industrial builders were won- 
dering where their next contract would 
come from when President ordered aban- 
donment of voluntary credit restraints 
on cities, states. 

White House action opens the way for a 
shift of the heavy construction industry 
to public works—schools, welfare insti- 
tutions, highways, bridges—as defense 
construction jobs are completed. 


nr: Congress can pocket veto, 
too. Legislators’ habit of moving 
Slowly on controversial issues may end 
Defense Production Act—-which dies next 
month unless Congress acts to extend it. 
- + + American Industrial Development 
Council finds manufacturers becoming 
more interested in climate, pleasant 
community life, schools, playgrounds, 
when they're looking for new plant 
Sites. . . . Agriculture Department re- 
ports farm price support operations loss 
of only $40,442,000 in first eight 
months of current fiscal year—a savings 
of $200,000,000 (compared with year ago) 
which it didn't spend for eggs, pota- 
toes, dairy products. .. . Telephone 
installations still go up—but calls per 
phone are falling. .. . Under stretch- 
out, Air Force projected peak airplane 
delivery rate is down from 1,250 planes 
a month to 900. It won't reach peak un- 
til 1953. . . . March brought a new 
record of 613 ships of 300 tons or more 
passing through the Panama Canal. ... 
Federal Security Agency learned that 
local Washington trips that cost 60 
cents in a taxi are costing the Govern- 
ment $2.30 in chauffeur-driven govern- 
ment cars. So it dropped seven of them 
from its fleet. 
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Harmon Elliott 
Talking 


L 1929 I thought I was going 
to be forced into a merger of 
Addressing Machine Com- 
panies, and I was very happy 
when I heard that the United 
States Attorney General would 
not sanction such a merger. 


Because we were permitted 
to remain an independent man- 
ufacturer, the public today has 
two totally different kinds of 
mechanical addressing equip- 
ment to choose from. 


Here are a few of the things 
you can choose. 


1. Visible Addressing versus 
Face Down Addressing 
2. Non-Metallic Address Plates 
versus Metal Address Plates 
3. Your addresses impressed in 
your address plates with 
typewriters or with 
punching presses 
4. Indexing your Address Cards 
by typing or writing on them 
or by fastening a paper index 
card to them 
5. 19” filing drawers holding 
360 address cards 
Total weight 3 lbs., 10 oz. 
versus 
19” filing drawers holding 
175 address plates 
Total weight 11 pounds 


The Elliott Company has be- 
come the world’s only stencil 
addressing machine manufac- 
turer and our new address card 
Softeners make it possible for 
any typewriter (Electric or 
Manual) to stencil perfect ad- 
dresses in the new Elliott 
Address Cards. 


If you are still using metal 
address plates, you will be very 
much interested in a booklet I 
have just written entitled Sten- 
cil Addressing from 1852 to 1952. 


May I send you this booklet? 


Ace Lhevtf 


155-D Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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R. L. DUFFUS 


Caribbean journey 


WELL, we are off again, or will be 
when these words are in print. This 
time it is the Caribbean, where 
some of our flying and sailing will 
take us in the wake of Columbus’ 
|caravels. We hope to discover 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
|'Guadeloupe, Martinique, Barba- 
dos, Trinidad, Curacao, part of 
| the coasts of Venezuela and Colom- 
| bia, Jamaica, Haiti and the Domin- 
|ican Republic. These discoveries 
| will not shake the world as those of 
|Columbus did—the world already 
'thinks it knows that these ports 
|and islands are there. But they will 
| shake us, for who really knows that 
| any place is anywhere until he goes 
there and sees it, hears it and 
/smells it? 


Bon voyage, buen viaje 


I HAVE been brushing up my 

| French and Spanish in preparation 
for that trip to the islands of the 
Caribbean. I would have brushed 
up my Dutch, too, for we are going 
| to Curacao, and my Danish, for we 
might find some old-timers speak- 
|ing that tongue in the Virgin Is- 
|lands, but I haven’t any Dutch or 
| Danish to brush. Of course the less 
one has of a language, down to a 
certain point, the easier it is to 
brush it. This is true of my French 
|and Spanish, as I wish myself and 
wife bon voyage and buen viaje. 
Well, somebody has to. 


The itch to travel 


WHY do we wish to travel? I don’t 
know. I know only that you can’t 
get the travel instinct out of the 
'typical American without using 
|dynamite—and even then the dust 
would float down the wind and visit 
foreign parts. Thoreau used to 
expatiate on the wonders to be 
found in a back yard or in the Con- 
cord woods, but even Thoreau 
journeyed to Maine and to Canada 
and would have gone further, I be- 
lieve, if he had had the opportun- 
ity. In ancient times the Greeks 
were great tourists, and after them 





the Romans; in modern times it 
has been the British, and now it is 
the Americans. There must be 
many parts of the world where the 
inhabitants don’t think an Ameri- 
can has any home. Actually, like 
snails, we carry our homes with us 
—not only our clothes, our ways of 
speech, our manners and our 
travelers’ checks but also our 
curiosity. I guess we are about the 
most curious people that were ever 
born. For myself, I never come into 
a Strange station or harbor or air- 
port, or even turn a new corner, 
without a quickening of the pulse. 


The right to whistle 


A NEW YORK STATE representa- 
tive recently assured two of his 
youthful constituents in Painted 
Post, N. Y., in response to an urgent 
query, that the right to whistle is 
covered by the free speech provi- 
sions of the Constitution. I already 
knew this to be true, because I had 
looked the matter up in the Consti- 
tution (which does not explicitly 
mention whistling), in the Con- 
gressional Record and in the 
“United States Statutes at Large.” 
Rep. W. Sterling Cole added, how- 
ever, that whistling “is subject to 
reasonable police regulation.” It 
has been held, I believe by the late 
Chief Justice Hughes, that the 
right to free speech does not imply 
a right to cry fire in a crowded 
theater, and I would say that the 
right to whistle does not imply a 
right to whistle in an elevator (see 
“Death of a Salesman,” where the 
unfortunate father wisely warns 
his sons against this offense) or in 
a theatrical dressing room. On the 
other hand, it is correct to whistle 
while passing a graveyard late at 
night—indeed, it is better to do So. 
I would not call in the police except 
in extreme cases. Personally, Iam 
always glad to stop whistling when 
ten or 12 of my fellow citizens seem 
to want me to do So. 


French as she is filmed 


A GOOD WAY to improve one’s 
French or whatever foreign lan- 
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guage one partially knows is to g 

to a motion picture done in that | 
language. My wife and I have been | 
seeing such things as “Un Jour de 
réte”’ and some of a less hilarious 
nature. Iam not sure whether this 
woman is really his aunt, or 
whether she was borrowing a dozen 
eggs or accusing the other one— 
the one in black—of arson, or what 
the girl said that made the young 
man jump off the dock, or why the 
elderly man with the long mus- 
tache always went out through the 
pathroom window instead of the 
front door. But I learn. I learn 
words like “Oui,” “D’accord,” “Par- 
don” and “Jamais de la vie.” And 
what I don’t understand I pretend 
to. 


Eclipses | missed 


I DON’T suppose anybody likes 
eclipses, whether of the sun or of 
the moon, better than I do, and I 
don’t suppose anybody gets to see 
so few. If there is a partial eclipse 
of the moon, as there was last 
February, it is cloudy that night 
where Iam. Or I forget and don’t 
watch for it. Or, as will be the 
case next August, it will not be visi- 
ble in the United States. This year 
there will have been two eclipses of 
the sun—a total eclipse, which took 
place as advertised on Feb. 25, and 
an annular, which is set for Aug. 20. 
The first wasn’t visible in this 
country and the second will not be. 
People in Central Africa, Asia 
Minor and Siberia were able to see 
the first; people in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America and the 
West Indies will see the second. I 
won’t see either one of them. Many 
millions of well meaning, harmless 
persons like myself won’t see either 
of them. I say this is discrimina- 
tory. It is no answer and no com- 
fort to say that we have had 
eclipses up this way and will have 
more. I Know all that. I just wanted 
to have some eclipses this year. 


Improving the bean 


PRACTICALLY everything can be 
improved, including the navy bean, 
and this is what Cornell Univer- 
Ssity’s department of vegetable 
crops has just done. The Cornell 
bean, says a dispatch from Ithaca, 
will mature about a week earlier 
than the old-model bean; will yield 
about 12 per cent more to the plant 
or acre, I am not sure which; and 
will be called the “Monroe,” after 
the county in which the city of 
Rochester is located. This step for- 
ward should make beans cheaper, 
€ncourage their consumption and 


improve the nation’s health. But I| 


Should hate to see the bean so im- 
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Your Santa Fe freight man knows howto make 
your hard shipping jobs look easy—and how to 
handle your common jobs uncommonly well. 
Call him today—find out how easy it is to ship 
via Santa Fe all the way! 


F. H. Rockwell, Gen. Freight Traffic Manager 
Santa Fe System Lines 
Chicago, Illinois 
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OUR WRITTEN SALES ARGUMENTS 
What you say in a sales 
letter should be visibly sup- 
ported by the quality and 
responsibility expressed by 
your letterhead. 
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iT BACKS UP Y 


OUR SALESMEN Successful sell- 
ing often depends upon de- 
tails of personal impression, 
including the impression 
made by your letterhead in 
sales correspondence. 
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IT REPRESENTS 


YOUR COMPANY Your letter- 
head identifies your com- 
pany, not only by name and 
address, but also by visible 
quality, taste, and style. 
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Your Letterhead IS PART OF YOUR 
SALES PROMOTION PROGRAM 


To learn what types of letterhead have the 
strongest sales appeal in various industries 
and professions throughout America, Neenah 
made a nationwide Letterhead Test. Thou- 
sands of executives and professional men 
read The Psychology of Business Impression 
and studied the Test Kit of 24 basic letter- 
head treatments contained in this portfolio. 
Then they registered their preferences on 
opinion cards. To get a free copy of this port- 
folio, and to make the Letterhead Test in your 
own office, check the coupon below, sign 
your name, and attach to your letterhead. 









COURTESY COUPON 


C] The Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 


[_] Neenah Pattern Kit, a guide to the four 
grades of Neenah Ledger, with punching, perforating, 


and ruling guides, for use in designing special forms. 


SIGNATURE ee 


4 NB2 
NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 














proved that it would cease to re. 
semble itself. To me beans are 
romantic. They recall the Satur. 
day nights of boyhood, when they 
appeared with hot Boston brown 
bread and were seasoned (like it or 
not) with vinegar and sugar. They 
bring back days when I was g 
struggling college student and it 
was not much of a struggle to open 
a can of beans (with a bit of pork 
and tomato sauce) for a bachelor 
meal in the room I shared with my 
brother in Mr. Bishop’s rooming- 
house. They remind me of inex- 
pensive but succulent repasts at 
lunch counters and of a few camp- 
ing trips—though the bean, easy 
enough to carry, is formidable to 
cook. No, I would not change the 
bean too much. It does not need 
streamlining to be good. 





Walking in the rain 


IT WAS a gusty, rainy day and I 
said to my wife that I guessed it 
would be foolish for me to walk 
down to the office, as I had planned 
to do. I said I would take the bus 
or—if no bus came along—maybe 
a taxi. My wife looked at me with 
that calculating gaze she some- 
times has when she thinks (usually 
correctly) that Iam not saying all 
I have in my mind. The time was, 
she said, when it was fun to walk 
in the rain. She seemed to be sug- 


|gesting that I was growing older 


than I had been. This is true— 
every year the problem of subtract- 
ing the date of my birth from the 


| date of the existing calendar year 
| becomes more difficult—in fact, I 


may eventually have to do it by 
using one of those mechanical 
brains that are becoming so com- 
mon. 

The love of walking in the rain 
dwindles with the years, there is 
no doubt of that. At least it does 
in this country. The English would 
rather walk in the rain than eat. 
The Scotch walk in the rain as 
calmly as they do in the sun but 
not because they love it; they walk 
to get places and because, within 


| reason, walking is cheaper. 


But a boy loves to walk in the 
rain and get soaking wet. He loves 
to walk until his shoes squelch, if 
I may so express myself. Or pref- 
erably he loves to walk barefoot in 
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—— 


the rain. But as one grows a little 
older alack and alas! —one 
doesn’t. 





“Vermont maple sugar” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE maple sugar 
producers are reported to be 
‘nettled” by the assumption on the 
other side of the Connecticut River 
that maple sugar produced out- 
side the state of Vermont isn’t 
quite—well, isn’t quite. This as- 
sumption is not well founded, as 
sugar producers in Ohio, Quebec, 
New York and elsewhere, as well 
as New Hampshire, will testify. 
Maple sugar, properly made by the 
right people at the right season, 
can be good regardless of the state 
from which it comes. Vermont 
maple sugar is excellent—I ought 
to know, for I was born in Vermont 
—but excellent maple sugar is not 
confined to Vermont. Indeed, it 
used to be said that good maple 
sugar from adjoining states was 
often shipped into—and out of— 
Vermont, so that it could be truth- 
fully stated that it came from that 
commonwealth, and nobody knew 
the difference. What the phrase 
“Vermont maple ‘sugar” actually 
stands for is a sort of perspicacity 
in Vermonters, who are invariably 
quiet, modest people who have 





somehow managed to convince the | 
world that they have something to | 
be modest about. 


Potato bars 


I SEE where little boys who won’t | 
eat their potatoes are to have same 
served up to them disguised in | 
candy bars, richly coated with | 
chocolate. And no doubt if there | 


are any little boys who won’t eat| : 


chocolate same will be served up to | 
them spread with potatoes mashed | 
in milk and butter. The moral is, of 
course, that no little boy will know- 
ingly eat anything that he is told | 
is good for him. 
No place to go | 
I SUPPOSE no place on earth is 
really out of the way any more if 
anyone wants badly enough to go 
there. Persons who had done wrong 
used to go to one of those Central 
American republics which, as Kip- 
ling said, did not extradite. Or 
they settled down on a remote is- 
land in the Pacific, where the bread 
fruit dropped one by one at meal 
times and one was lulled to sleep 
by the murmur of the surf on the 
Outer reef. Now, whether in Cen- 
tral America or in the Pacific, one’s 
lonesomeness is likely to be inter- 
rupted by the arrival of an air- 
plane, and from this airplane there 





Why wait for air conditioning? 
Let General Electric show you 
how you can have it now! 


G-E FORMULA PROVES HOW IT 
CAN PAY FOR ITSELF IN 1 TO 3 YEARS! 


Are you putting off increased summer 
profits and employee efficiency savings 
because you think you can’t afford air 
conditioning? Well here’s your answer! 
You can now find out—before youinvest 
—the estimated dollars-and-cents divi- 
dend G-E Air Conditioning can pay. 
Just mail the coupon below and we'll 
make a G-E “Investment Analysis” for 
your particular business. No obligation, 
of course. You'll be able to prove to 
yourself how new G-E Air Condition- 
ing with Muggy Weather Control can 
actually pay for itself in 1 to 3 years, 
or less. But hurry! "Make sure you’re 
ready when the hot weather hits! 


r 


LUXURY PERFORMANCE PLUS LONG, LOW-COST OPER- 
ATION! Brilliant new G-E Packaged Air Condi- 
tioners are your best buy, feature for feature! 
Full size range to fit every use in offices, stores, 
restaurants, industry. 


MAIL 


TODAY! 


FREE 
INVESTMENT 
ANALYSIS! 
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G-E “INVESTMENT ANALYSIS” quickly estimates sav- 
ings, extra income G-E Air Conditioning can pro- 
vide your business. Takes into consideration size, 
climate, number of employees. 


NEW MUGGY WEATHER CONTROL! Cuts dampness on 
mild days without “clammy cooling.” 


NEW STREAMLINED AIR INLETS! New cabinet beauty 
with return-air grille eliminated. 





General Electric Company, Sec. NB-2 

Air Conditioning Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Please make free Investment Analysis of air condition- 
ing for my business (J. Send free booklet on G-E Air 
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may alight, under certain circum- 
stances, a serious-looking man 
with a badge under his coat lapel 
and a warrant for extradition. It is 
far better not to commit a crime, 
and this is the course I have fol- 
lowed and shall continue to follow. 
But if one just can’t help breaking 
the law something may be said for 
the common sense of the criminal 
who lived for several years within 
four blocks of a New York City 
police station. They got him at last, 
but maybe not so soon as they 
would have done if he had gone to 
Honduras or Christmas Island. 


Everybody is right 


SOME DAYS Iam a pedestrian and 
some days I am a passenger in a 
taxicab, and in these respective 
roles I realize how proper is the 
indignation of the pedestrian when 
the taxi driver comes at him 
around a corner, and also how 
much justice is on the taxi driver’s 
side when the pedestrian steps off 
the curb without looking around. 
I don’t know who is right. I suspect 
everybody is. Let us apply this 
principle to wider fields—but, on 
second thought, let us not. This is 
a political year, and this is a non- 
partisan department. I aim to edify 
and instruct but not to convince. 


Cats of yesteryear 


THE BRITISH Natural History 
Museum in London has been ex- 
amining some skeletons of ancient 
Egyptian cats collected by the late 
Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie. They 
were mostly bigger than our cats 
of today and Mr. Morrison Scott of 
the museum’s staff thought he had 
better call them, or some of them, 
Felis libyca bubastis. Tomb paint- 
ings of 2,000 years ago show that 
these animals could be domesti- 
cated. I read all this to our own 
adored Petunia, who sneered at 
most of it, especially the last sen- 
tence. The question was not, she 
said, when cats were domesticated 
—they always had been. The ques- 
tion was when human beings were 
domesticated. I slunk away; as I 
have said before, you can’t argue 
with a cat like that. 


Fun with a bad knee 


I WOULDN’T admit this except to 
a sympathetic (as I hope) audi- 
ence, but I have been having fun 
with a lame knee. It wasn’t very 
painful and the doctor thought 
from the first that I would get well. 
He insisted, however, that I take 
life easy. I interpreted this as 
meaning that I was to let my poor 
wife fetch and carry for me while 
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I was at home, that when I was 
away from home I should take taxis 
instead of more plebeian forms of 
transportation and, in short, that 
I was to coddle myself. When 
among strangers I tried to let on 
that I had been injured while de- 
fending my country or that I had 
fallen off an Alpine cliff. An after- 
noon nap was of course obligatory 
whenever I was at home, or even 
near home, in the afternoon. If 
anybody argued with me or ques- 
tioned any of my statements I 
managed to get a brave and long- 
suffering note into the conversa- 
tion. How, I would seem to ask, can 
you be so unreasonable to a man 
with a knee like mine? But this 
halcyon period is passing. I am 
afraid I am getting well. Some- 
times I get to thinking of some- 
thing else and forget to limp. 





Let’s not agree 


SOMEBODY was saying what a 
fine world this would be if people 
agreed on controversial questions, 
such as how to build or maintain a 
fire in an open fireplace, how much 
ventilation there should be in a 
given room at a given moment, 
what the over-all temperature 
should be, and so on. But I don’t 
think so. In the first place, there 
would always be the danger that 
although everybody might agree 
everybody would be wrong. In the 
second place, if everybody agreed 
about practically everything the 
world would be too dull to endure. 
I prefer the present system under 
which there are two sides to every 
question: my side, otherwise 
Known as the right side, and the 
other—or wrong—side. This is 
often provoking but it is always 
interesting. 


The Dionnes grow up 


NOTHING makes me more con- 
scious of the swift passage of time 
than to pick up my newspaper and 
see a photograph of the Dionne 
quintuplets, who will be 18 years 
old May 28. Some of us had a feel- 
ing, I believe, that they [that is, the 
Dionnes] would always remain as 
small and cute as they were in 1934. 
We thought the same about our 
own children, too—and now some 
of us are grandparents. 





The silver lining 


SOMETIMES we like to celebrate 
some occasion or anniversary—por 
just celebrate—by going out to 
dinner and maybe to the theater 
afterward. The cost of such little 
celebrations has increased alarm- 
ingly; I should say it had at least 
doubled since not so very long ago, 
But there is an encouraging side 
to the situation. We save twice as 
much as we used to when we decide 
to stay home and spend the eye. 
ning playing anagrams. 


Celestial traffic light 


THE ASTRONOMERS have located 
a star in the constellation Phoenix 
which flashes on and off 18 times q 
day. They are puzzled. I’m not. 
That star is a celestial traffic light. 
And every now and then a comet 
runs the light when it’s red and, I 
hope, gets a ticket. 


Fame comes to Petunia 


PETUNIA, the Duffus cat from 
whose whiskers there fall so many 
pearls of wisdom has somehow 
come across a garden catalog, or 
has heard someone discussing one. 
At any rate she is in a state of self- 
Satisfaction that is unusual, even 
for her. Her character and abilities, 
she says, are at last being recog- 
nized, after many years of com- 
parative obscurity; a flower has 
been named after her. 


And chandeliers, too 


ONE OF the four new stations on 
the Moscow subway, according toa 
United Press dispatch, “has 15 es- 
calators, a frescoed ceiling, marble 
floors and walls and an enormous 
crystal chandelier.’”’ I suppose the 
theory is that a capitalist or 
bourgeois government wouldn't 
have a chandelier in its subways; 
chandeliers would be for the rich; 
the poor might save and scrimp 
and sweat but they couldn’t have 
chandeliers. Now everybody can 
have chandeliers, at least a share 
in public chandeliers, and if the 
homeward-bound Muscovite can 
get the man’s elbow out of his face 
he can look at a chandelier and be 
proud and happy. But I am not 
convinced. In my Utopia there 
won’t be any subways or any rush 
hour. All of us workers, on the con- 
trary, will be driven home every 
afternoon by chauffeurs in expen- 
sive automobiles. (Do I hear some 
one ask, Who will drive the chauf- 
feurs home? Just give me time. 
Rome was not built in a day. ’m 
working on it.) 
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The State of the Nation 


Pprospey speaking, his- 
tory shows only two types 
of political reform. On the one 
hand there is the irresistible 
public demand, exerted from 
below, which eventually com- 
pels a government to modify 
the established order. On the 
@-e «other hand there is the official 
Felix Morley edict, coming from above, 
which institutes a change 
whether or not desired by the people as a whole. 
In the first case the impetus is democratic and 
if stubbornly resisted is likely to result in revolu- 
tion. In the second case the impetus is autocratic 
and therefore subject to suspicion even when a 
reform is ordered by a generous ruler from the 
loftiest of motives. 


Following the revolution that ended British 
rule the American people devised a most ingen- 
ious system of representative government, de- 
signed to find a golden mean between reform 
enforced from below and reform imposed from 
above. Part of the device was the important prin- 
ciple of state sovereignty, keeping much power in 
the hands of local governmental units, so that 
people could institute their own reform locally 
without any sense of federal compulsion. Thus 
Wisconsin introduced a state income tax before 
the federal Government gained power to tax 
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individual income. By the same token, a number 
of states have continued to rule out this form of 
local taxation in spite of—or perhaps because of 
—the federal example. 

Another part of the American formula for 
political reform was centered in the national Gov- 
ernment. Here Congress, representing the states 
in the upper house, the people in the lower house, 
was given the power to enforce reform even over 
the presidential veto. But simultaneously the 
President, as leader of the majority party, was 
given much power to lead any reform movement 
desired by the executive branch. 

Finally the Supreme Court, supposedly inde- 
pendent of both legislature and executive, could 
always declare unconstitutional a reform that 
might be sponsored by President and Congress in 
combination. Yet after such a decision it is still 
possible to amend the Constitution to develop a 
new instrument of centralized power, as was done 
in the case of the federal income tax, by the Six- 
teenth Amendment, enacted in 1913. 

On paper this extremely ingenious federal 
formula seemed to do away with the argument 
for autocracy on the one hand, and for revolu- 
tionary violence on the other, as instruments for 
reform. Almost any desired political change could 
be adopted by a state desiring to experiment, and 
then made national if successful locally. There 
could, however, be no compulsion on any locality 
to conform to a centralized dictatorship, even 
though a President with a sympathetic Congress 
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majority of the states were 
interested. It was the inge- 
nuity of this wholly novel 
governmental system that 
caused a great English 
liberal, William E. Glad- 
stone, to call our Constitu- 
tion “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and 
purpose of man.” 

But every mechanism, 
industrial or political, is 
‘dependent for its effec- 
tiveness on the character 
of those who operate it. The most beautiful auto- 
mobile becomes a mere agency of destruction in 
the hands of an incompetent driver. The most 
wonderful Constitution lends itself to corruption 
and misgovernment if those who operate it are 
morally indifferent. Indeed, the more complicated 
the mechanism the more injurious it may become 
under thoughtless and casual direction. And for 
that very reason many shrewd students of poli- 
tics, from Benjamin Franklin on, have predicted 
that the American republic will eventually suc- 
cumb, not to external aggression but to internal 
decay. 

Of the symptoms of decadence that have im- 
pressed both foreign and domestic observers none 
has attracted more attention than the American 
development of machine politics. Under these 
originally local machines, built upon the unas- 
similated immigrant population of our great 
cities, the choice of candidates for public office 
became the prerogative of small but highly effi- 
cient professional organizations. Even if the 
“bosses” who head these organizations were men 
of high principle, it would be undesirable for the 
electorate to yield the power of nomination to 
them. And this surrender of an inalienable right 
of citizenship grows disastrous as the machine be- 
comes centralized, controlling a patronage that 
gains in value to the dispenser as the govern- 
mental payroll swells and mounts. 
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Political organization is of course essential to 
representative government. In a federal repub- 
lic—a union of self-governing states — such 
organization must be highly developed on the 
state as well as the national level. But there is 
no good reason for letting professional politicians 
control this organization. To have a voice in the 
selection of candidates is an elemental right of 
citizenship. Where that right is surrendered to 
the machine the latter gets to be all-powerful, 
able both to ignore the popular will and to con- 
trol the executive whom it has placed in office. 
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Then no real political reform is either forceg 
from below or imposed from above. Instead the 
result is limitless extension of governmentg] 
functions, designed by the machine to subsidize. 
and thereby gain the support of, organized pres. 
sure groups. But ever bigger and more expensive 
government, as prevalent corruption eloquently 
testifies, does not of itself imply good govern. 
ment. Indeed the bigger the machine, the more 
corruption it tends to generate. 

The hand-picked selection of candidates 
through the device of the primary generates the 
power of the political machine. So far as we can 
tell from their writings, the idea of the “founding 
fathers” was that the leading citizens of each 
community would choose the men best qualified 
for public office, leaving it to the electorate to 
decide which top-grade nominee appealed the 
more. Actual evolution has been very different, 

A healthy reaction against the power of the 
machine, stimulated by the evidence that it grows 
ever more corrupt as it gets bigger, is now appar- 
ent. In 16 of the 48 states there are now presi- 
dential preference primaries in which every voter 
may name his or her choice of candidate. And 
the most significant feature of the 1952 campaign 
to date has been the number of “write-ins”—the 
stating of a preference by the individual voters of 
both parties regardless of the will of the local 
professional politicians. 


In New Hampshire, Minnesota, Nebraska and 
in other scattered states where the preferential 
primary has been introduced, the result this year 
has been a popular vote at least twice as large 
as was the case when only slates of pledged 
electors were offered to the electorate. Here, 
obviously, is the answer to the question of why 
Americans do not trouble to register and vote. 
They will go to the polls, as much so as any other 
people, whenever their vote is allowed to have 
some meaning. 

Whatever its outcome, the 1952 campaign 
seems certain to stimulate demand for a nation- 
wide presidential preference primary, meaning 
that the eventual nominees will be a popular 
rather than a merely political choice. This will 
not necessarily insure the best candidates. But it 
will help to restore an objective sought by the 
Constitution, yet actually long absent—that men 
nominated for the presidency should be accep- 
table as candidates to the public as a whole. And 
once this has been assured for the head of the 
party ticket the preferential system is likely to 
follow for his running mate, and eventually also 
for those who seek the humblest of local offices. 

A Constitutional Amendment to make prefer- 
ential primaries obligatory in all the states is 
proposed by Senator Smathers of Florida. It 
should have support. —FELIX MORLEY 
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Washington Scenes 


HE FAMILIAR question, 
“What are they saying in 
Washington?” has little point 
these days. It might be more 
profitable to ask, “What are 
they saying in Grand Rapids, 
Cheyenne, San Francisco, or 
Pocatello?” 

The real low-down on 
things is not here; it is out in 
the country, with Bill Smith 
and Jim Brown and the millions of Americans like 
them. Of course, Bill and Jim haven’t figured it 
all out yet. They’ve got the power, though,~and 
that is what counts. They’re now going through 
the democratic process of trying to decide what 
they’re going to do with that power—to whom 
they will delegate it. 

Until that decision is made in November, the 
thoughts of official Washington will be on the 
fellow back home and his ballot. 

In the past month and a half, a strange thing 
has happened here. Politicians have been show- 
ing humility. It is a virtue they have acquired 
the hard way—by being wrong so many times 
that they got around to laughing at themselves. 
Some of the smarter ones have retired from the 
prognosticating business for the duration of the 
‘02 campaign. 

They began to discover the hazards of trying to 
read the voters’ minds back in mid-March, at the 
time of the New Hampshire primary election. 
Just about everybody here guessed wrong on that 
one, those on the winning side as well as those on 
the losing side. 





Edward T. Folliard 


The so-called “miracle” in Minnesota — the 
astonishing write-in vote for General Eisenhower 
—led a lot of people here to conclude that the 
battle for the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent was all over. They don’t think so any more. 
Senator Taft’s victories in Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Illinois have had a sobering effect, and the 
expectation now is that it will be a hard race 
right down to the wire. 

From here on out, too, interest in the fight for 
the Democratic nomination—which has been so 
greatly overshadowed by the excitement in the 
G.O.P.—will mount. 

To find a parallel for the situation existing in 
this political year it is necessary to go back nearly 
a quarter of a century—to Aug. 2, 1927, when 
President Calvin Coolidge, vacationing at Rapid 
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City, S. D., called in the reporters and handed 
them little slips of paper on which was typed: “I 
do not choose to run for President in 1928.” 

Once again the man in the White House says 
he is not a candidate to succeed himself, and 
means it. 

After the shock of President Truman’s an- 
nouncement had worn off, his act of renunciation 
seemed the most natural thing in the world. A 
pleasant sort of reaction set in. Old-timers were 
reminded of a happier era when tradition was 
strong in Washington. 

Well, it might be asked, if it all seemed so nat- 
ural, why were so many people surprised? Why 
was it that so many had taken it for granted that 
Mr. Truman would run again? 

The answer, as I see it, goes back to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. In his long, precedent- 
breaking tenure of the White House, Roosevelt 
made the abnormal seem normal. I remember 
hearing Wendell Willkie warn in 1940 that if FDR 
got a third term, he would want a fourth, which, 
of course, turned out to be the case. But by the 
time Roosevelt asked for a fourth term, a good 
many Americans no longer thought there was 
anything extraordinary about his having sought 
a third. 

Anyway, Roosevelt conditioned people to think 
less and less of tradition. Consequently, they 
were ready to expect that his successor would do 
everything he could to cling to the Presidency and 
to the power and perquisites that go with it. 

There seems to be no other reasonable explana- 
tion for the widespread belief that Mr. Truman 
would run again. 

What was overlooked was the enormous differ- 
ence in the make-up of Roosevelt and Truman. 
Passing over such matters 
as background, policies and 
ability, the chief dissimilar- 
ity would be in attitude. 

Roosevelt, in his jaunty 
way, seemed to enjoy flout- 
ing tradition and changing 
what the orators like to call 
our “cherished institu- 
tions.”” He showed this by 
upsetting the two-term tra- 
dition, which had stood for 
141 years, and by attacking 
one of our most respected 
institutions, the Supreme 
Court. He did these things 


and yet went to his grave OF NATION’S BUSINESS 
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with a record of being the 


av S greatest vote-getter the 


country ever produced. 

Mr. Truman, by com- 
parison, is downright old- 
fashioned. He has a school- 
boy’s reverence for George 
Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Abraham Lincoln 
and the other giants of our 
past. It is a matter of record 
that he was opposed to a 
third term for Roosevelt, 
but bowed to it for the sake 
of party regularity. 

In short, Mr. Truman 
is a _ traditionalist. Add 
to thig the fact that he scoffs at the doctrine of 
the indispensable man, and you have the answer 
to why he made his announcement that he 
would not run again. 

Some argue that this is putting it on too lofty 
a plane. They suggest that the real reason he 
pulled out was that he was scared of being 
beaten. But Mr. Truman doesn’t scare easily. 
And as for the danger of defeat, well, that existed 
in ’48, too. Not only was his political stock down 
in the spring of that year, but he later faced two 
handicaps that made victory seem next to im- 
possible: the revolt of four southern states and 
the candidacy of Henry Wallace, who robbed him 
of three more states, including the great prize 
in the electoral college, New York. 
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Mr. Truman himself says that he never had 
any intention of running this year, and in the 
absence of any proof to the contrary, historians 
probably will take him at his word. 

The aftermath of his announcement has been 
a curious one. Most people hereabouts, as has 
been said, are pleased. They think the Chief 
Executive showed a lot of common sense. This 
suggests that Mr. Truman, as a member of the 
ex-Presidents Club, may have the same experi- 
ence as Herbert Hoover, and find himself more 
popular out of office than in. 

The southern Democrats in Congress are 
happiest of all about Mr. Truman’s announce- 
ment. They used to like him when he was on 
Capitol Hill, representing Missouri in the Sen- 
ate, but turned on him vehemently when he sent 
down his civil-rights program early in 1948. 
Now there is a noticeable easing of the tension 
this created, and southerners actually are heard 
speaking fondly of “Harry.” 

That brings us to the reaction of the Republi- 
cans. A good many of them are disappointed, 
especially those who were loudest in their out- 
cries against the President. They feel that he 
has outsmarted them again. 
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There is sharp disagreement between Taft and 
the Eisenhower strategists over the possible 
effects of Mr. Truman’s action. Taft says that 
Mr. Truman would have been the strongest can- 
didate the Democrats could have put up, and 
insists that any other candidate will be easier 
to beat. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, Ike’s 
manager, says that it is now more important 
than ever for Republicans to “get behind a man 
who can really win in November”—meaning, of 
course, the general. 

When they get to talking “in the room,” as 
the saying goes, most Republicans agree that 
Mr. Truman has made it necessary for the G.O.P. 
to take a fresh look at the political picture. They 
had been counting on the South—or a good part 
of it—breaking away from the Democratic 
Party; now that may not happen. The corrup- 
tion issue has had to be reappraised, too. They 
still have that issue, of course, but they are not 
so sure that it will be as effective as they hoped 
it would be. They remember what happened in 
1924—how the Democrats tried in vain to hang 
the sins of the Harding Administration on the 
man who succeeded him, Calvin Coolidge. 

Generally speaking, the Republicans think that 
Mr. Truman’s action has made the Democratic 
Party a more formidable foe than it otherwise 
might have been, providing, of course, that the 
Democrats come up with a reasonably good ticket. 


With the President out of.it, the battle for the 
Democratic nomination may turn out to be just 
as much of a thriller as the Republican contest. 

It is difficult to picture a Democratic conven- 
tion that is not controlled from the White House, 
difficult because there has been no such thing for 
many, Many years. 

The President insists, however, that the one in 
Chicago in July will be “free and open.” This 
means—if it means anything—that he intends to 
stay on the sidelines, saying in effect, “‘Go to it 
fellows, and may the best man win.” 

The most-talked-about man among the Demo- 
cratic possibilities was Gov. Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois, grandson and namesake of Grover 
Cleveland’s Vice President. 

Now that he has bowed out, the man whom 
the Democratic professionals acknowledge to be 
the front runner is Sen. Estes Kefauver. 

Those who had predicted a Democratic ticket 
of Stevenson for President and Kefauver for 
Vice President so far have come up with no sub- 
stitute. The Democratic field of entries is still 
growing, and National Committee Chairman 
Frank McKinney expects that there will be ten 
or 12 in the race by convention time. 

Even such a shy fellow as W. Averell Harri- 
man has tossed in a hat. 

—EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 





A leader in the establishment of independent credit 
for America in both Banking and Insurance 
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other stock property insurance companies in the company. 


United States in assets and policyholders’ surplus. A ‘ ‘ 
true private enterprise must serve the 


The Insurance Company of North America public better than the Government can—and do 
was established in 1792 as a true private enter- so at a reasonable profit. 
prise to provide this country with its own inde- The American Agency System has helped 
pendent insurance facilities. This purpose is make all this possible. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 





PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE©® 1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Electronic marvels for defense 
... by the makers of your Bell telephone 


Radar fire control systems for the Navy's 
biggest guns. 











Radar fire control systems for the guns 
that guard our skies. 











Radar bombing systems for America’s E- 
biggest planes. 
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Radar fire control systems for naval Multi-channel radio sets for military Electronic control and firing systems for ’ 
anti-aircraft guns. aircraft of all types. the latest guided missiles. ™ 
4a 4i e e . 
ELECTRONIC “BRAINS” that direct guns, produce these electronic elements of our 
bombs, and guided missiles to the right national defense. That’s why Western Elec- 
target call for much the same production tric, with the help of thousands of sub- 
techniques we use in making the electronic —_ contractors, large and small, is now turning 
“brains” that guide your dial telephone out quantities of equipment for the Army, 
call to the right number. Navy and Air Force. 
THAT'S WHY Western Electric, with 70 AT THE SAME TIME we are going full speed 
years of experience as manufacturing unit ahead on our regular job—making tele- 
of the Bell Telephone System, has readythe — phone equipment to help keep Bell System 
highly specialized skills now needed to service going and growing. 
A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
* te e 
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Reading, Writing, 
and LIVING 


By MORTON M. HUNT 








N GRAND RAPIDS a few months ago a motherly looking civics 
teacher grasped the handle of a drill press in a tool plant and 








drilled away happily. In Detroit an auto company boxed and 
shipped out scores of new transmissions as free gifts to schools. 
A New York producer started shooting a $100,000 educational 
1 4 film on hygiene for a pharmaceutical house. And in Portland a 
7 frisky bunch of eighth-graders swarmed into a local dairy, and 
| | asked questions about everything from milking machines to 
pay checks. 

This past year, in these and scores of other ways, proof piled up 
in hundreds of cities that something new has come into public 
school education. The something new: American businessmen 
are taking a great new interest in the schools, and helping them 
in many ways that show no direct dollar return. At the same 
time, teachers are discovering that they can make their teaching 
more meaningful and interesting by using the help that the 


Students are checking to see what makes 
business tick and businessmen are be- 


coming more interested in schools 
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When businessmen cooperate with their 


schools, lessons take on new meaning 


businessmen give. Both sides are 
finding out that they can get along 
with each other—and the result is 
better education and a healthier 
nation. 

One thing is sure: public schools 
can use plenty of help. Only about 
two per cent of the national income 
is spent on public education, and 
teachers’ salaries average less than 
those of employes of manufactur- 
ing industries. So, when business- 
men go to bat for greater financial 
support of the schools, their efforts 
are welcome. 

But even more to the point, the 
National Education Association 
says that fewer than half the stu- 
dents stay in high school long 
enough to graduate. Educators 
agree that a main cause of this dis- 
mal record is a lack of realism in 
teaching» Students often fail to see 
any connection between their 
schoolwork and the down-to-earth 
problems of living. But when the 
community comes into the class- 
room—or when the classroom ex- 
pands to include the community— 
their schooling suddenly makes a 
lot of sense, and they stay in school. 

Industry-education cooperation 
isn’t new. Many big companies did 
some education work before the 
war. What is news, however, is the 
rate at which it has been growing 
in the past several years. 

Warren Nelson, an educator who 
has directed a two-year survey of it 
for the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, says that industry has 
tripled the volume of its efforts 
since 1946—and far more than 
tripled the dollars spent. A score 
of major companies such as Ford, 
General Motors, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance and General Mills are 
spending probably between $100,- 
000 and $200,000 a year each. Nel- 
son conservatively estimates that 
industry is shelling out more than 
$200,000,000 annually on free aids 
to education, or more than the 
state governments of New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, 
North and South Dakota, Idaho, 
Maine and Nevada combined. 

Perhaps the spread of Commu- 
nism has made businessmen more 
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aware of their responsibilities. The 
directors of Standard Oil of New 
Jersey put it this way: “American 
business enterprise is aware of its 
great debt to the public school sys- 
tem, because it is essential to busi- 
ness’s own survival and growth.” 

A teacher of home economics in 
Nebraska recently went on a 
guided tour of the town’s biggest 
factory, and on her way home said 
of the president of the company, 
“You Know, he’s really not such a 
monster. 

“He’s just another fellow who 
puts his pants on one leg at a time, 
like any man.” 

You can hardly find a city which 
makes better use of this growing 
cooperation than Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Of course, it’s no new idea there— 
Cincinnati public schools have had 
a part-schoolroom, part-on-the- 
job program in effect for more than 
30 years. That’s still an important 
segment of the education picture in 
Cincinnati. The “co-op” students, 
as they’re called, are assigned to a 
job in industry two at a time. One 
stays in school for two weeks while 
the other fills the job; then they 
switch; and soit goes through their 
senior year at school, and some- 
times through their junior year 
as well. 

You’re liable to find them almost 
anywhere in Cincinnati today. 
Some 525 eleventh and twelfth 
grade students are setting type in 


print shops, grinding auto valves” 


in garages, typing letters in insur- 
ance company offices, and the like. 
The 200 companies that have gone 
aleng with the schools in this pro- 
gram range from a one-man legal 
office to the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company which uses 48 
students to fill 24 of its 675 jobs. 
“You should see them come back 
into class after each two-week 
stint,” a pretty young business 
teacher told me. “They have ac- 
quired reason for wanting to learn 
math, English, all the rest of it. I 
get a real kick out of teaching 
them when they’re so eager for it.” 
And incidentally, the co-op stu- 
dents hauled home nearly $250,000 
in earnings last year, which helped 


Harry Arnold alternately works 


at an airfield and studies 


mechanics in the school shop 





Alberta Schmaltz learns the 
practical angles of distribution 


and helps her classmates 
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the poorer ones sweat out their 
graduation. Four years ago, at a 
meeting of Cincinnati’s Retail Mer- 
chants Association someone got to 
worrying about the short supply of 
future store executives. “Right 
away,” RMA official William Roth 
said recently, “we set up a commit- 
tee to talk to Bob Finch, supervisor 
of business education. The com- 
mittee and he went off to Toledo to 
see a program of distributive edu- 
cation in action. Then we guaran- 
teed to give jobs to 60 students 
each year, if the schools would set 
up a distributive training pro- 
gram.” 

Those students work coopera- 
tively today in Sears, Penny’s, 
Shillito’s, and a score of other local 
stores. They rotate through various 
jobs, the idea being not for the 
store to get some inexpensive help, 
but to be a sort of classroom. In 
fact, if any one of the students 
quits school to make more money, 
the store fires him altogether. The 
first batch of distributive co-ops 
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graduated less than four years 
ago: already two are assistant buy- 
ers, one the head of the stock de- 
partment, and 15 others are in im- 
portant positions. 

Like the retailers, Cincinnati 
salesmen felt their own profession 
was in need of a hypo, and it was 
up to them to help the schools give 
it. The Sales Executive Council has 
inspired top sales and office people 
into going as free guest lecturers to 
the city schools. Once each month 
for a year, every class studying sell- 
ing meets an executive from a coal, 
paper, insurance, tool or other local 
company. He comes to their class- 
room to tell them about personal- 
ity, selling techniques, applying for 
a job, and so on. 


“Now, this is what I call all 
right,” a T-shirted senior at 
Withrow High School said to a 


friend after a recent guest lecture. 
“When these guys come in here, I 
figure I find out what it’s all about, 
hot just what it says in the text- 
book. Listen, there’s a real living 
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in this, if you just know what 
you’re doing.” 

Other groups, like the Cincinnati 
chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, also pro- 
vide free speakers on various busi- 
ness subjects. But NOMA encour- 
ages a counterinvasion of its own 
territory by the teachers. Some 80 
“biz-ed” teachers spend one day 
each year going through offices in 
town, to see whether they’re teach- 
ing up-to-date methods and giv- 
ing real live problems to their stu- 
dents. They’ve added material to 
the curriculum in the past couple 
of years on such subjects as micro- 
film filing, preserving and destroy- 
ing records. 

One office manager asked a visit- 
ing school supervisor why his new 
graduates weren’t too good at tak- 
ing dictation. 

“I don’t know,” said the super- 
visor. “In fact, I thought they were 
fine. We make them toe the line 
on speed and accuracy.” 

“You want to know my theory?” 
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said the executive. “I think you 
don’t do it in a down-to-earth way. 
A businessman dictates badly— 
changes his mind, stops, rushes 
ahead, mumbles, interrupts him- 
self. In class I'll bet you give a 
smooth stream of words. The girls 
aren’t prepared for what we give 
them.” 

The result: today a score of office 
managers make special trips to the 
schools and dictate answers to 
their morning mail to the girls and 
boys in senior steno classes. Other 
schools are also using tape- 
recorded dictation by mumble- 
voiced, self-interrupting business- 
men for the same purpose. The 
effects, according to hardheaded 
young Robert Finch, supervisor of 
business education, are all that 
anyone could hope for. 

Another continuing invasion of 
business places is made by the stu- 
dents themselves. Several Key offi- 
cials on the board of education, 
helped by the local Chamber of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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By COREY FORD 


For YEARS I’ve submitted meekly to doctors. I’ve 
permitted myself to be pricked, thumped, squeezed, 
photographed, peered into, painted and told to come 
back next Tuesday. I’ve sat in their waiting rooms 
hour after hour without complaining (no wonder 
they call a customer “patient’’) until they were 
ready to see me. I describe myself in the most un- 
flattering terms, I humbly confess all my faults, I 
tell about those dizzy spells I get, and the way I see 
spots in front of my eyes, and sometimes I have the 
funniest feeling when I stoop over, doctor, and my 
tongue is coated, and it hurts here in my side when 
I press it. 

After I get through with this routine the doctor 
leans back wearily in his swivel chair, drums his 
fingers on the desk, and stifles a yawn as he replies 
that all I need is a good long rest, maybe six months 
in Florida, and I really have nothing to worry about 
at all, except how to pay for the trip. 

I wouldn’t protest so much, but I’ve been reading 
an article by a doctor who confesses that his clients 
bore him with their troubles. That’s the last straw. 
That’s where I rise as one, and call on my fellow- 
patients everywhere to revolt. Too long have we 
been telling doctors what is wrong with us. I think 
it’s time we told the doctors what is wrong with 
them. So sit down, doc, and stick your thermometer 
in your own mouth for a change. I’m going to talk. 

For one thing, I wish that doctors wouldn’t use 
the first person plural. This is known professionally 
as ‘“we-disease,” and doctors afflicted with this com- 
mon malady have a habit of greeting their patients 
with a jovial, “How’s our liver doing this morning?” 
or, “Did we forget to take our little pills like we 
were supposed to?” 

AmanI knew, named Robert Benchley, had a doc- 
tor once who was suffering from a particularly 
violent case of first person plural. Every time he 
called to see Benchley, he would rub his hands and 
inquire, ““Well, well, well, and how are we today?” 

Benchley stood it as long as he could, and then 
one night he got a pot of glue and smeared it over 
what the doctors call the posterior and pasted it 
with feathers. When the doctor arrived next morn- 
ing and asked, “How are we today?’, Benchley 
sighed, “I don’t think we’re so good, frankly,” and he 
pulled down the bedclothes and rolled over. Benchley 
was up and around again in a couple of days, but I 
understand the doctor hasn’t recovered yet. 

Their invariably cheerful manner is another 
thing I object to in doctors. If I’m feeling sick, I 
don’t want the doctor to stride into my room prac- 
tically bursting with health, his eyes sparkling and 
his pink cheeks exuding an odor of shaving lotion. 
I want him to act as miserable as I feel, instead of 
clapping his hands and calling to the nurse happily, 
“Give Mr. Ford another high enema, cheer up, 
cheerilee!”’ 

And I wish he’d wipe that smile off his face when 
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he tells me, ‘““From now on, bub, no more alcohol or 
tobacco for you,” or ““‘The next 12 months I want you 
to sleep on a hard board, and eat nothing but crusts 
of bread, ha ha, you’ll get used to it in time.” 

Still another thing I have against them, they’re 
never on time. No matter when you arrive to see 
the doctor, he’s always busy with somebody else, 
and won’t you just sit down in the waiting room, 
he’ll be with you in a few minutes. I suppose that 
every graduate of medical school is required to take 
a Hippocratic oath, in which he solemnly swears 
that he will never be less than 20 minutes late for 
an appointment, so help him. If I saved all the 
hours I’ve waited in the doctor’s office, and spent 
them earning a living instead, I’d have enough 
money to pay the doctor when I finally get in to 
see him. 

Let us say that I have a cold in the head, and I 
have decided to ask the doctor if he can’t give me 
something for it. (As a matter of fact, I didn’t 
decide this. My wife did. Women and doctors 
usually work in cahoots.) The nurse says over the 
telephone that the doctor can’t possibly see me 
today—no doctor agrees to see a patient the day 
he calls—but she can give me an appointment next 
Thursday at 1:15 p.m. This means canceling a 
couple of important sales conferences and a business 
lunch, but the only other time the doctor has free 
is two weeks from the following Saturday at 7 a.m. 


“You HAVE 
mm, A SPRAINED 
ANKLE ’” 


I manage to get to the doctor’s office half an hour 
ahead of time, just in case he can see me a little 
earlier, and the receptionist shows me into the wait- 
ing room, which is a small cubicle filled with chairs 
which are filled with hats and coats, because doctors 
never have coat racks. I lower myself into the only 
vacant seat, a straight-backed period piece that 
was never intended for comfort. 

The nearest lamp is three feet away, and I have 
to knock my cigarette ashes into the cuff of my 
trousers because there isn’t any ash tray. The only 
other occupant of the room is an elderly gentleman 
who is obviously suffering from some highly con- 
tagious disease, and who coughs constantly in my 
face. There is also a grandfather’s clock, which 
ticks. Fortunately there is an ample supply of read- 
ing matter, including a stack of obscure medical 
journals, and a National Geographic for June, 1887. 

At 1:15 I glance expectantly at the receptionist. 
At 1:25 I rise and pace up and down the room a 
couple of times, until the receptionist gives me a 
cold glance to indicate that I am disturbing her. At 
1:45 I get up my courage to ask her if she knows 
how much longer the doctor is apt to be. She replies 
with a slight shrug of her shoulders, and I slink 
back to my chair and resume an article on the 
diseases of the gall bladder. 

At ten minutes past two a buzzer sounds, and 
the receptionist (Continued on page 87) 


Deliver me from the healthy doc, give me one as miserable as myself 
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Gustavus FRANKLIN SWIFT 
was a Yankee from Cape Cod. He 
wore chin whiskers and was nick- 
named Stave. One day Stave’s 
father lent him $20 with which, for 
some reason, he bought a heifer. 
He slaughtered the heifer and 
hawked the meat up and down the 
Cape Cod byways. The byways led 
to highways which, in turn, led 
eventually to Chicago, where Stave 
founded the enterprise that flour- 
ishes today as the more than $2,- 
000,000,000 Swift & Company, larg- 
est of the giant packers. 

Stave Swift had New England 
thrift. Even as early as the experi- 
ence with the heifer he had ob- 
served something about the meat 
business. Because he did he once 
made a remark that, more than 
any other, characterizes the meat 
industry. Said old Stave Swift, 
“You don’t make money in the 
cattle business—you save it.” 

Since the packers operate on 
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The Ham Sandwich and the 


By HENRY LACOSSITT 


probably the smallest margin of 
profit of any of the large industries 
—in sales value of products it is 
surpassed only by motors—it is 
vital that they save money. Rarely 
do they average a net of more than 
a fraction of a cent a pound on 
meat. And frequently they’ll sella 
pound of dressed beef for less than 
the price per pound for the animal 
on the hoof. They are able to ac- 
complish this by the saving and 
sale of by-products. 

There are 40 classifications of 
by-products from beef, 27 from 
calves, 28 from sheep and 31 from 
hogs—all broken down into num- 
erous subdivisions, and the num- 
Bers are growing. It would be a 
poorer world without these by- 
products. 

Everybody knows about wool and 
leather, but look further. Maybe 
you own a painting by Grant Wood 
or Thomas Hart Benton or a copy 
of one of the older masters. If so, 


it was painted with a brush made 
up of the delicate hair that grows 
inside the ears of cattle. 

The India ink used in drawing 
the plans of your house or the 
apartment building in which you 
live came from charred animal 
bones. When you hear Jascha 
Heifetz play his fiddle he is draw- 
ing his bow across strings made 
from the intestines of sheep and, 
until cheaper nylon displaced it, 
the gut of 11 lambs—not an unfor- 
tunate cat, as you may have 
thought—provided the strings of 
the racquet with which you play 
tennis. 

Betty Hutton and Shelley Win- 
ters remove their movie make-up 
with facial creams that have hog 
lard or lanolin, a fat obtained from 
the wool of sheep, as their base. 
The soap in your bath is a by-prod- 
uct of the packing business, as is 
the detergent your wife uses on her 
windows or in the kitchen. That 
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bubble gum Junior pops has gela- 
tin—from hoofs—and animal fat 
in it as has the candy that sister’s 
beau gave her as a birthday pres- 
ent. And the migraine headache 
you may get trying to keep the 
family going in these inflated times 
will be eased by chondroitin, which 
comes from cartilage rings taken 
from the windpipe of livestock. 

If you drive the family to the 
country on a hot summer’s after- 
noon you will roll on tires in which 
Synthetic rubber is cooled by a new 
chemical derived from animal fat, 
thus lengthening their usefulness. 
If you are a farmer, the tractor you 
drive has an air filter in the cool- 
ing system in which hair from the 
tails of cows is a principal factor. 
If you are a businessman and your 
Office is air conditioned, curled hog 
hair, of which Wilson and Com- 
Pany is the largest processor, 
doubtless is in the insulation. 

The meat industry is spending 











YOU wouldn’t ordinarily connect 
the two, but packers have in their 
search for new and better uses for 
their by-products. It’s led to syn- 
thetic tires, air conditioning, facial 
cream, even relief for migraine 
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Great progress is being made 


in the pharmaceutical field 





Prepared meats benefit both 





the aged and the very young 
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‘more than $15,000,000 a year on re- 


search in its own laboratories and 
in grants and fellowships at uni- 
versities, colleges and hospitals. It 
spends this amount to save money 
and to survive by saving money. 
Actually, only 54 per cent—an 
average—of a steer is used for beef; 
of the rest, ten per cent is of no 
value at all, 20 per cent is lost 
through shrinkage and 16 per cent 
is usable in by-products. The pack- 
ers must find new and better uses 
for by-products, because of con- 
stant competition from every side. 

At the moment, for instance, 
synthetic rubber and plastics 
threaten the leather market be- 
cause more and more of these 
products are going into shoes. 
Therefore new research at the 
American Meat Institute Founda- 





The manufacture of ACTH involves 
some 20 steps spread over two weeks 


tion, on the University of Chicago 
campus, is directed toward more 
efficient and less costly methods of 
processing hides. This research is 
trying to rid the hides of extran- 
eous materials that interfere with 
tanning and increase the freight 
costs by adding weight. Thus, if 
successful, the result will be a 
cheaper and better leather to com- 
bat synthetics and plastics which, 
in turn, will benefit the consumer 
in lowered costs and better shoes. 
Again, there is research in new 
uses for tallow, threatened by 
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synthetic detergents, and for meat 
scrap, now challenged as a live- 
stock feed by APF, a mold discov- 
ered by drug concerns and sold as 
a substitute for scrap. Armour, for 
instance, is spending six times as 
much for research today as it did 
ten years ago. The programs at the 
other companies are stepped up 
commensurately. 

Research in the meat industry is 
of especial significance. In no other 
enterprise are the interest of the 
industry itself and that of the pub- 
lic so closely allied. The packers 
deal with life. So does their re- 
search. Therefore, it produces 
knowledge and materials impor- 
tant to the improvement and pres- 
ervation of life. It develops new 
foods, shows the way to greater en- 
joyment of eating. It brings, 
through experimentation on the 
animals the industry processes for 
food, new knowledge of the secrets 
of life. In this way insulin was dis- 
covered. From the pancreatic 
glands of meat animals it is pro- 
cessed and given to diabetics 
around the world, who are literally 
permitted to live because of its ac- 
tion in reducing their blood sugar 
content to normal. 

Thus was discovered ACTH, the 
wonder hormone, in the anterior 
lobe of a hog’s pituitary gland. 
Foremost in ACTH research have 
been the scientists at the Armour 
laboratories out in Packingtown in 
the Chicago stockyards. Armour’s 
pharmaceutical branch is now 
making a product called Acthar 
Gel, which is ACTH in a repository 
preparation. 

Since Acthar Gel, used in treat- 
ing at least 16 diseases, is longer 
acting than the pure stuff, it re- 
duces the dosage. Where a patient 
might have had to take daily doses, 
this regimen has been modified to 
weekly injections. Likewise, be- 
cause of improved processing, 
Armour has recently cut the price 
of Acthar Gel 25 per cent. 

Cortisone, another wonder hor- 
mone—derived from the adrenal 
glands of cattle—is, of course, well 
known for its dramatic results in 
treating rheumatoid arthritis, 
hitherto one of the most painful 
and crippling diseases. The meat 
industry has cooperated closely 
with the Mayo laboratories at 
Rochester, Minn., in an effort to 
synthesize cortisone inexpensively. 

Then there is Tryptar. Not long 
ago Victor Conquest, general man- 
ager and director of chemical re- 
search and development at Armour, 
got to thinking about a funny little 
enzyme called trypsin. Trypsin is 
found in the pancreas. Ordinarily, 
enzymes are rambunctious be- 


havers and have to be watched, 
They are organic catalysts ang 
cause change in the body. Enzymes 
digest meat and protein, for in. 
stance, but sometimes they are 
very ugly characters indeed. Pep- 
sin, for example, if sufficiently 
aroused, will digest anything 
handy, including the wall of the 
stomach—which is a protein— 
causing stomach ulcers thereby, 
Trypsin, Conquest and his re. 
searchers discovered, is kindly. 
Research developed Tryptar. It 
is processed trypsin with added in- 
hibitors that prevent any attack 
on live tissue. The product is now 
on the market in the United States 
and abroad and is being used in 
Korea to treat wounds. It also has 
proved especially good in early re- 
habilitation of burns and is useful 
in cases of enforced amputation 
and in fighting gangrene. 
Probably the most remarkable 
use of Tryptar, however, has been 
in lung cases. It is used in treat- 
ing tuberculosis and other forms of 


empyema of the lungs. Empyema © 


means, simply, the presence of pus 
or infection in any cavity. Attacked 
by Tryptar, the infectious fluid be- 
comes clear and watery and may be 
easily aspirated by the patient, 
thus clearing the lung. Although 
Tryptar has no proved direct effect 
as a killer of bacteria or an arrest- 
ing agent, itis a fact that empyema 
fluid generally becomes consis- 
tently negative after roughly tenor 
12 days of treatment. 

What this may mean eventually 
in pulmonary therapy is, of course, 
not yet known, but the possibilities 
are enormous. That it will exert an 
effect on chest surgery—as it al- 
ready has—may be taken for 
granted. It also has proved itself 
in emergency surgery by creating 
a clean, operative field that reduces 
any risk associated with operating 
in a contaminated area. 

Along with insulin, ACTH, corti- 
sone, and other wonders discovered 
by the meat industry’s researchers, 
Tryptar has added new meaning to 
old Stave Swift’s axiom. They not 
only save money in the cattle busi- 
ness now—they save lives. 

Armour’s scientists also have 
come up with a new line of canned 
goods that is welcome news to 
people with misbehaving hearts. 
The salt-free diet, the rice diet and 
others long have been standard in 
the lives of men and women witha 
heart ailment. The new canned 
meats Armour is now marketing 
add variety to such diets. 

By a process of its own, Armour 
now cans meats of low sodium con- 
tent for people who formerly were 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Many top executives are close 


By JOHN KORD LAGEMANN 


[_ critical shortage of ex- 
ecutives means that for the first 
time in the history of the United 
States we’ve expanded our indus- 
trial machine in excess of our abil- 
ity to find first-rate, managerial 
brains to run it. To most Ameri- 
cans this is difficult to believe. 

Many times we’ve stretched our 
limited labor supply by new tech- 
niques to increase individual out- 
put. Threatened shortages of raw 
materials have been overcome by 
discovery of new sources or substi- 
tutes. 

Even if our resources were 
limited there was no end to our re- 
sourcefulness—or so we thought 
till a few months ago when it be- 
came painfully clear that there 
just weren’t enough grade-A man- 
agers to go around. 

“You can hardly name a corpo- 
ration that isn’t desperately short 
of executives to fill first, second or 
third level positions,” Marvin 
Bower, partner in the management 
consultant firm of McKinsey & 
Company, told me. “I know of sev- 
eral large companies which have 
increased the number of their em- 
ployes by 300 or 400 per cent in the 
past ten years but which have been 
able to increase the number of 
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their executives by no more than 20 
per cent.” 

“Industry’s top brass is overage 
and overworked,” said Jackson 
Martindell, director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Management. 
“Many company presidents are lit- 
erally working themselves to death 
because they can’t find men quali- 
fied to relieve them at the wheel.” 

In a recent survey of 204 leading 
corporations representing 74 in- 


dustries and sales of $50,000,000,000 


a year, Martindell’s research staff 
established the mean age of com- 
pany presidents at 58. None of 
them was less than 40, but 40 per 
cent of them were more than 60. 

At Research Associates, Inc., 
economist Peter Drucker told me: 
“One of our great railroads woke 
up with a jolt a few months ago to 
the fact that its second-level ex- 
ecutives actually were older on the 
average than its top level. As the 
saying goes, that’s a hell of a way 
to run a railroad.” 

When business nosedived during 
the 1930’s, few firms had the fore- 
sight to keep on employing and 
training outstanding young. men 
for times when they would be 
needed. A large proportion of 
junior executives hired during the 
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prewar recovery period joined the 
services, lost four or five years of 
managerial experience, and in 
many cases chose not to return to 
their old companies. Thus man- 
agement had few reserves to fill the 
breach opened up by mobilization, 
decentralization and diversifica- 
tion of product. 

But that accounts only for the 
numerical shortage of executives. 
What worries the businessmen, 
economists and management con- 
sultants who talked with me is a 
critical shortage of the leadership 
qualities that went into the build- 
ing of our great industrial empires. 
Now that the empires are built, 
where are they going to find the 
dynamic pioneering type of enter- 
prisers to keep them vigorous and 
creative? 


FREE ENTERPRISE doesn’t mean 
much without flesh and blood en- 
terprisers—and these are a dwind- 
ling breed. Specialists, too, are in 
short supply at the moment but 
more are being trained; and 
bureaucrats are always to be had. 
Industry needs both these latter 
types to handle its technical or 
routine tasks, but without the 
imagination and adventurousness 
of the so-called “natural leader” 
our big corporations can look for- 
ward only to slow death by arterio- 
sclerosis. 

The psychological climate of 
modern society isn’t favorable to 
highly competitive individuals in 
any field. The “gospel of work,” as 
Prof. C. Wright Mills of Columbia 
University points out, has given 
way to the “gospel of leisure” and 
our popular heroes are those who 
show us how to consume (Holly- 
wood stars, men of distinction, 
cover girls) rather than those who 
show us how to produce (self-made 
men, captains of industry, etc.). 

Even the business tycoon who 
bemoans the passing of rugged 
individualism sends his boys to 
private schools where they learn 
how to “integrate with the group.” 
Younger executives, intent on con- 
forming to established patterns of 
promotion, look askance at “eager 
beavers” who want to climb too 
fast. Ambition and the desire for 
power and prestige have lost 
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ground to “life adjustment” ang 
the desire for security and peace of 
mind. 

At a recent convention of sales 
executives one of the speakers took 
a private poll to determine how 
many of those present would like 
to become presidents of their com- 
panies. Only ten out of more than 
100 men wanted to climb any 
higher than their present posi- 
tions. 

The fact that taxes would cance] 
out much of the actual income gain 
had something to do with their re- 
luctance, but mainly it was an un- 
willingness to be saddled with 
responsibilities that would deny 
them “a life of their own.” For 
many of the younger generation of 
executives, success has become a 
means rather than an end in itself. 

It isn’t human nature that’s 
changed but industry itself. We 
are still going great guns but the 
pattern of expansion is pretty well 
set. Imagination and adventurous- 
ness are needed in management as 
never before but they have to be 
expended within the _ existing 
framework of big business. The 
old-fashioned go-getter, always a 
lone wolf, has given way to the op- 
erator who knows how to cooperate. 


A GENERATION or so ago the top 
men usually acquired an equity in 
their company and shared in the 
profits. Today the top men in most 
corporations are simply highly 
valued employes. That’s the crux of 
today’s management shortage — 
how to create the atmosphere 
which inspires the hired executive 
to give as much to the job as if he 
were working on his own. It’s the 
old problem of incentive. 

“A few decades ago the dynamic 
ingredient in the nation’s great 
industrial expansion was owner- 
ship,” says Arch Patton of McKin- 
sey & Company. “An unusually 
aggressive young man worked for 
someone else until his skill and 
energy attracted enough capital to 
enable him to start his own busi- 
ness. These men who had faith in 
themselves and the ability to 
translate that faith into construc- 
tive action were reacting to incen- 
tives. Their motivation was just as 
elemental as that felt by racing 
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dogs who run their hearts out chas- 
ing a mechanical rabbit.” 

Today that elemental motivation 
has been considerably watered 
down. It takes too much capital to 
start new enterprises. Companies 
are too big and their operations too 
complicated to permit one man to 
make the decisions. How, then, can 
industry bring out the entrepre- 
neurial spirit in its hired execu- 
tives? By recognizing that every 
executive has two jobs, says Pat- 
ton, and paying him for both. 


Ar PRESENT, most companies 
recognize and reward only the first 
job of the executive which is “the 
responsibility inherent in the posi- 
tion he holds for the long-term 
success of the company.” His 
second job is the responsibility “for 
making contributions to profits 
that might be regarded as beyond 
the call of duty.” It is this second 
responsibility, says Patton, that 
makes management dynamic and 
“creates the atmosphere for com- 
petitive thinking of the type that 
put Coca-Cola in bottles, made 
General Motors the largest pro- 
ducer of railroad locomotives, com- 
bined bandages and adhesive tape 
to make Johnson & Johnson’s 
‘Band-Aid’ products.” 

The “incentive bonus” — based 
not on salary but on plus contribu- 
tions—is one way of developing the 
enterprising spirit in corporate 
management. ‘Yet only four in ten 
companies pay bonuses of any 
kind, and few of these are of the 
incentive type. 

“Instead of becoming narrower 
and simpler the job of manage- 
ment has become broader and more 
complex,” says Lawrence A. Appley, 
president of the American Man- 
agement Association, pointing out 
that top executives have to keep up 
with developments in government, 
labor, public opinion and interna- 
tional affairs. 

According to Fowler McCormick, 
board chairman of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, it takes 
more than just business ability to 
make an executive. “Once a com- 
pany reaches a certain size it be- 
comes a social institution with a 
definite public responsibility. It 
cannot fulfill this responsibility 


unless it is operated by a manage- 
ment educated for the task.” 

Many a good man has been dis- 
qualified for such broad states- 
manlike duties by too much spe- 
cialization. In an era of new pro- 
duction techniques there was a 
natural tendency to overvalue 
“know-how” at the expense of 
“know-why.” Now industry has 
discovered that technical knowl- 
edge and policy-making ability are 
two different things. Specialists al- 
ways will be needed to get the most 
out of the machines but it takes an 
all-around man to get the most out 
of the specialists. 

The new emphasis on versatility 
is reflected in the fact that gradu- 
ate schools of business administra- 
tion are getting most of the college 
endowment money and have grown 
much faster than any other branch 
of higher education—including the 
undergraduate business courses. 

“Too early specialization limits a 
man’s intellectual and cultural de- 
velopment,” Dr. R. Parker East- 
wood, assistant dean of Columbia’s 
Graduate School of Business, said. 
“The topnotch jobs are going to the 
men who spend the first four years 
getting a well rounded liberal arts 
education and then top it off with 
a year or two of graduate business 
training.” 

In Columbia’s Management Divi- 
sion, Dr. William H. Newman as- 
serted: “A couple of years ago the 
company talent scouts used to say: 
‘We want engineers with business 
training.’ Now they say: ‘We want 
good all-around men with business 
training’.” 

The only way management can 
strengthen itself at the top is to 
draw in good material from the 
bottom. There are only two sources 
on which it can draw: the college 
and the shop. During the past few 
decades, management has turned 
almost exclusively to the college. 

A recent study by business con- 
sultant Daniel Starch showed that 
the chances of reaching to the top 
levels of management are 15 times 
better for the college graduate 
than for the man whose education 
ended with high school, 60 times 
better than for the man who only 
completed grammar school. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ARMED WITH 


By MURRAY T. BLOOM 


Tracking down missing stockholders has become 


an important operation to many corporations 


O. DEC. 30, 1947, 12 desperate, crop-headed con- 
victs broke out of Canon City Penitentiary in 
Colorado. 

Millions of persons read of the break with varying 
reactions but perhaps the strangest was that of 
Theodore Stone, assistant secretary of the Cities 
Service Company: 

“So that’s why we couldn’t find him,” he said, as 
he looked over a newspaper list that named the 12. 

A ringleader of the fleeing convicts had been on 
Stone’s own list of missing persons for some time. 
Two days later pursuers killed the man. Although 
this naturally closed the case for the police, it 
merely gave Stone a new problem. 

Stone is major-domo of the Cities Service effort to 
locate its missing stockholders. The escaped con- 
vict had been one of these, with some $5,000 worth of 
converted stock and accumulated dividends in his 
account. That money still belonged to somebody 
and Stone started a search for the next of kin. He 
finally found a son, the convict’s sole heir, in Denver. 

Cities Service is only one of the American corpora- 
tions which keep staffs of varying size busy trying 
to locate stockholders whose dividend checks come 
back marked “Not known at this address.” Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, Radio Corporation of 
America, Borden’s and the Texas Company carry on 
these efforts continually. Other companies, with no 
such departments of their own, frequently turn 
their lists of missing over to Tracers Company of 
America, which specializes in this kind of detec- 
tive work. 

Most company executives agree that such efforts 
are worth the employe time, advertisements and 
telephone bills that they cost. The payoff comes, 
not only from the satisfaction of getting unsettled 
accounts off the company books but from the con- 
siderable good will that accrues from the effort. 
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“Everyone gets a great kick out of found money— 
even wealthy people,” one executive says. “Months 
afterwards they are still telling their friends and 
neighbors how our corporation went out of its way 
to track them down and give them money. An out- 
fit couldn’t have a nicer pat on thé back.” 

Frank Hole, treasurer of Arden Farms Company 
of Los Angeles, is another strong rooter for the idea 
that missing stockholders should be located. 

‘“Tt’s short-sighted to allow dividend checks to 
pile up unclaimed,” he says. 

The opinion is not unanimous. 

“The hell with the missing stockholders,” one ex- 
ecutive told Dan Eisenberg. “Anyone’s that dumb, 
I’m not gonna spend good money to locate him.” 

Eisenberg, who operates Tracers Company of 
America, went back to his office and prowled 
through his files hoping for a minor miracle. He 
found it. The hard-bitten executive was listed 
among the missing stockholders of a minor corpora- 
tion, long since absorbed by another firm. 

Elated, Eisenberg called the man to tell him that 
he was entitled to $381 in accumulated dividends 
and conversion payments. He coolly thanked Eisen- 
berg but no, he still wasn’t interested in locating his 
firm’s missing stockholders. 

Missing stockholders aren’t wholly blameless. The 
majority are ordinary, respectable men and women 
guilty of nothing more than carelessness in keeping 
their corporations informed of their present where- 
abouts or of failing to tell their families where they 
kept their securities. In a surprising number of 
cases, stockholders fail to keep in touch after their 
certificates get lost or burned, not knowing that 
they can get replacement certificates by paying 4 
small fee, or obtain a lost instrument bond. 

One rather important source of lost dividends, 
according to one financial expert, is the great 
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volume of securities that is traded in “street names” 
without ever being transferred into the names of 
successive owners. As he explains it: 

“A brokerage house has no idea who owns a cer- 
tificate in its name unless the current holder makes 
a claim and calls it by number. Between one divi- 
dend payment and another there may be dozens of 
transfers. The owner entitled to the dividend 
doesn’t always know that he is. Thus about $300,000 
in unclaimed dividends accumulate every year in 
street name securities just in New York.” 

Stockholders also get lost when a corporation 
shifts its listing from the Curb to the Stock Ex- 
change. Not seeing the listing in the accustomed 
place, some stockholders automatically seem to 
think the worst—that the firm has gone under and 
that their stock is worthless. Others are lost when 
a smaller corporation is absorbed by a larger firm. 

Most such cases can be cleared up by a few 
minutes work with city directories and telephone 
books. But not all; and sometimes even finding the 
stockholder isn’t enough. As witness the case of 
the perverse dowager. 

This Park Avenue matron refuses to admit owner- 
ship of six shares of A.T.&T. common. When she 
acquired the shares she lived in a slum tenement in 
a tough East Bronx section of New York. She did 
not change her name in making the stratospheric 
accent from the lowly railroad flat to the towering 
duplex. What’s more she even admitted to the 
puzzled investigator from A.T.&T.’s treasury depart- 
ment that she once lived at the Bronx address. She 
even admitted buying other stocks through the 
Same brokerage house. But that’s all. She stolidly 
insists the shares aren’t hers even though they’re 
registered in her name. She has no desire even to 
discuss it. 

Several years ago John K. Torbert, head of 
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The trail of a shareholder led from the slums to Park Avenue 














A.T.&T.’s communications bureau assigned one of 
his best men, George R. Pirie, to the case. In months 
of on and off detective work Pirie established that 
the former slum housewife and the present Park 
Avenue matron are the same. Even so, Pirie can’t 
persuade the woman to accept ownership of the 
unclaimed shares. 

“Something’s bothering her,” Pirie says. ‘““Wish 
I knew what it was.” 

Another tricky case in the A.T.&T. files is that of 
a stockholder we might call Ed Cull. It took two 
years to locate him in spite of the fact that the 
company has the most valuable tools of any missing 
person seekers: the telephone, the best collection of 
phone books in the world, plus office records on old 
phone subscribers. Unfortunately, Cull wasn’t a 
telephone subscriber. Worse still, his address 
changed frequently. Then for a period he seemed 
to settle down at a Bowery fleabag “hotel.” He re- 
ceived a few checks at this place before his July, 
1947, check was returned undelivered. A.T.&T.’s 
investigation got under way immediately. The flop- 
house owner was gloomy about the whole thing. He 
didn’t know what happened to Ed Cull. The investi- 
gator checked back and found that Cull’s April 
dividend check had been cashed in a bar and grill 
on the Bowery. The owner-bartender also didn’t 
know what happened to Cull. In fact, he couldn’t 
care less. For his money, Cull was a drunk and a 
troublemaker. 

“You oughta be more careful about the kind of 
crumbs you sell your stock to,” he said righteously. 

A careful search of Department of Health,. hos- 
pital and city morgue records gave no trace of the 
missing man. Then diligence was unexpectedly re- 
warded. The investigator came across a record of 
Cull’s stay in the alcoholic ward of Bellevue Hos- 
pital. After a month’s (Continued on page 80) 
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This isn’t just an attractive pattern; 


itis a new time-saving method of 


Printing tha 
Volts Can Rea 


By OSCAR SCHISGALL 


Now THAT we’re using printed 
circuits, says one of the largest TV 
manufacturers in the country, “we 
can produce a 17-inch television 
model to be sold at retail for 
$87.50—less than half its former 
price.” 

His words give some hint of the 
industrial revolution inherent in 
printed circuits. 

In its simplest definition a 
printed circuit is a pattern of cop- 
per-plated tracings on a plastic 
base. Each hair-thin copper line is 
a channel that conducts electricity 
and each line replaces a wire. 
Turned out by mass production 
methods, these plastic plates do 
away with the tangle of wire con- 
nections that were part of all elec- 
tronic equipment in the past. 

For an illustration of what 
printed circuits accomplish, look 
inside most any modern TV set. 
You’ll see a maze of wiring that 
connects tubes, condensers, speak- 
er, and all the rest. Merely to fol- 
low a single wire from connection 
to connection is an eye-straining 
job. Now visualize all these connec- 
tions printed in copper on a flat 
base, with pre-bored holes into 
which to plug tubes and so on— 
and not a wire in sight. That’s a 
printed circuit at work. 

What does it save? First, in dol- 
lars and cents, there’s the matter 
of labor costs. To wire and solder 
a standard TV set, for instance, re- 
quires approximately 50 man- 
hours of labor. To do the same job 
when a printed circuit is used takes 
only ten man-hours of work! 


That’s not all. The little plastic 
miracle-worker needs only 36 per 
cent of the copper that wires would 
consume—a copper saving of 64 
per cent that is a big item in the 
present era of copper shortage. 
Such figures, of course, apply not 
only to television. They are propor- 
tionally true for all the other kinds 
of electronic equipment that have 
so far adopted printed circuits. 

The basic conception of printed 
circuits is not new. For more than 
half a century engineers have tried 
to design them. They produced 
them on all kinds of bases, includ- 
ing cardboard, but over the years 
they achieved no commercial suc- 
cess. Perhaps they failed because 
industry had insufficient experi- 
ence with plastics. Then in 1949 
and 1950, Robert A. Curran of 
Cedar Grove, N. J., an electrical 
engineer, tried his hand at the 
problem. 

Curran, 31, father of three little 
girls, and with engineering degrees 
from Texas Christian and Wiscon- 
sin, worked in his cellar. 

After months of trial and failure 
he hit the jackpot. He discovered a 
process of copper printing that an- 
swered all his needs. He applied for 
a patent and took the idea to the 
Emeloid Company in Hillside, N. J. 

~manufacturers of plastic prod- 
ucts—where Edward Madan, presi- 
dent, quickly saw its possibilities. 
Within a week Curran was in the 
firm as general manager of the 
printed circuit division. 

He traveled to leading electronic 
laboratories, lectured to their engi- 
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WERNER WOLFF FROM BLACK STAR 


Robert Curran yanked the wires out of TV. At left is the old way, at right, the new 


neers, designed sample circuits for 
them, acted as his own salesman. 
When he got his first few experi- 
mental orders, he enlisted the help 
of Bernard Marden and Harry Til- 
len of New York. Marden and Tillen 
head Abbott Silversmiths, Inc.,spe- 
Cialists in copper and silver plat- 
ing. They not only began supervis- 
ing the plating of printed circuits 
but developed new processes of 
their own. 

The result of this preliminary 
activity sounds like an industrial 
fairy tale: Within a single year 
printed circuits have won such 
wide acceptance that the printed 
circuit division of Emeloid—now 
with more than 100 employes—has 
outgrown virtually all its other 
plastic products. 

Today Curran’s printed circuits 
have been adopted for commercial 
use by Western Electric, Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Bell 
Telephone, American Telephone & 
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Telegraph, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Sonotone (all 
their latest hearing aids use 
printed circuits), Dumont, Zenith, 
Philco, Teletone, Air Associates, 
and a dozen other firms in the elec- 
tronic field. 

Two other plastic firms have 
turned to making the circuits by 
their own processes, but Emeloid 
produces more than 90 per cent of 
all now used in the country. 
Though they turn out some 200,000 
a month, it is only the start. Air 
electronics alone are scheduled to 
use 1,000,000 by the end of the year. 

How durable is a printed circuit? 
International Business Machines 
made tests before using the plastic 
plates on their Model 604—the fan- 
tastic electronic computer. They 
showed no unusual signs of wear. 
The Bell Telephone Company, too, 
made many durability tests—and 
printed circuits are being used in 
all new dial and switchboard equip- 
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ment. Emeloid is turning out 9,000 
switchboard plates a month. 

In the past year, Curran has de- 
Signed circuits for 1,800 different 
electronic purposes. Not all have 
been adopted, for the process often 
means redesigning basic models. 
“But we’re glad all 1,800 didn’t 
jump into printed circuits at once,” 
he says. “We wouldn’t have been 
able to handle them. As it is, we’re 
growing with the demand. Accord- 
ing to present indications and 
orders on hand, by 1953 we’ll be 
turning out 5,000,000 printed cir- 
cuits a month. Even that will be 
only a beginning.” 

So a new business has been born. 
To Bob Curran the fact that it has 
caught on so quickly is not surpris- 
ing. Although present orders show 
his firm probably will do a printed 
circuit gross of $17,000,000 in the 
third year of production, Curran 
takes it allcalmly. All you need, he 
says, is a new idea that'll work. 
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By RAY BRADBURY 


HAT FIRST sound of summer was more important than singing birds 
or the rustle of leaves; that unmistakable sound of rotating metal, the 
lawn mower progressing north, south, east and west across the green yard 
below. Grandfather Bigelow would lie at his ease in the mornings, waiting 
for summer really to begin. And it began on a day like today when his 
son’s son wheeled out the machine, rolled up the sleeves on his nicely 
muscled arms, and cut the consecutively smaller quadrangles in the clover, 
in the dandelions, in the sweet summer grass. 

Clover blossoms, bright yellow dandelion heads, ants, sticks, pebbles, 
remnants of last year’s Fourth of July squibs and punks, bits of paper, but 
predominantly clear green, a fountain leapt up behind the chattering 
mower. A cool soft fountain; Grandpa could imagine it tickling his legs, 
spraying his warm face, filling his nostrils with the timeless scent of a new 
season begun, with the promise that yes, we’ll all live another 12 months. 

“God bless the lawn mower,” he said half aloud, listening. “Harbinger of 
the New Year. Who was the fool who made January 1 New Year’s Day? No, 
they should set a man to watch the grasses across a million Illinois, Ohio 
and Iowa lawns, and on that morning when it was long enough for cutting, 
instead of ratchets and horns and yelling, there should be a great swelling 
symphony of lawn mowers reaping fresh grass upon the prairie lands. 
Instead of confetti and serpentine, people should throw grass spray at each 
other on the one day each year that really represents the Beginning!” 

He chuckled at his own lengthy discussion of the affair, noted the time, 
-nine o’clock, and arose with the familiar motions of a pantomimist who has 
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been acting the same role for 82 years. He went to 
the window and leaned out into the mellow sun- 
shine. “Hello, Tom!” 

“Morning, Grandpa!” Tom waved, but kept the 
lawn mower feeding on its course. 

Already, a third of the vast lawn was neatly 
trimmed, and the sharp chlorophyllous odor coursed 
upward on the breeze. 

“Give ’em hell, Tom!” cried Grandpa heartily, and 
was soon downstairs eating Grandma’s breakfast, 
with the bay window open so the rattling buzz of the 
lawn mower reached him as he ate. 

“It gives you confidence,” he said. 

“What does?” said Grandma. 

“That you'll live through to winter, the lawn 
mower,” he said. “Every autumn when the leaves 
fall off the trees, my pulse falls off, when the air 
chills, my blood chills, when the world dies, I always 
think, ‘T’ll die, too; can’t stay on until spring.’ And 
there we are, the world white, my hair white, all 
winter long, both of us doubting we can struggle 
through to April, and both of us darned happy when 
Tom gets out the machine and oils it.” 

“Won’t be using the lawn mower much longer,” 
said Grandma, bringing in a stack of wheatcakes. 

“Eh?” said Grandpa, not really listening. 

“They got a new kind of grass Tom’s putting in 
this morning, never needs cutting,” said Grandma. 
“Don’t know what they call it, but it just grows so 
long and no longer.” 

Grandpa put down his fork and stared at the 
woman. “You’re finding a poor way to joke with 
me, I must say.” 

“Well, go look for yourself. Land’s sake,” said 
Grandma. “The new grass is waiting in little flats 
by the side of the house. You just dig small holes 
here and there and put the new grass in spots. By 
the end of a year or so the new grass kills off the 
old grass, and you can sell your lawn mower.” 


Grandpa was up from his chair, through the hall, 
and out of the front door, calling Tom, in ten 
seconds. 

Tom left his machine and came over, smiling, 
squinting in the sun. “Sure, it’s true,” he said. 
“Bought the grass yesterday.” 

“Why wasn’t I consulted about this, it’s my lawn!” 
cried Grandfather, his jaw firm. 

“Thought you’d appreciate it, Grandpa.” 

“Well, Idon’t appreciate and don’t like it. Let’s see 
this confounded grass of yours.” 

They went and stood by the little square pads of 
new grass. 

Grandpa toed at it with the end of his shoe, sus- 
piciously. “Looks like plain old grass to me,” he 
snorted. 

“That’s right.” 

“You sure some horse trader didn’t catch you 
early in the morning, when you weren’t fully 
awake?” 

“T’ve seen the stuff grow,” said Tom. “Only so 
high and no higher. Boy, it’ll save me getting out 
here next year, once a week, to keep the darned 
stuff trimmed.” 

“That’s the trouble with your generation,” said 
Grandpa. “All the things in life that were put here 
to savor, you eliminate. Save time, save work, you 
say.” 

He nudged the grass trays disrespectfully. ‘“‘Tom, 
when you’re my age, you'll find out it’s the little 
savors and little things in life that count more than 
the big things. A walk on a spring morning is better 
than an 80-mile ride in a hopped-up car. Do you 
know why? Because it’s full of flavors, full of little 
things growing. You have time to seek out and find. 
But that’ll come later for you, it’s the broad effect 
you’re after now, son, and that’s fit and proper. 
Later you'll fall back on the little things like want- 
ing the grass to grow, (Continued on page 96) 


“We won’t be using the lawn mower much longer,” said Grandma 
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By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


een an occasional 


practice which was enacted into 
law for military procurement dur- 
ing the war emergency, has become 
one of the biggest and most con- 
fusing problems of the American 
economy. 

To control profits, renegotiation 
replaces the competitive system 
which has been the foundation 
stone of American business. It sup- 
plants customary fixed price con- 
tracts. Instead of tax rates fixed 
by law, renegotiation officials de- 
cide the amount to be levied on 
each renegotiable firm. Unlike 
definite taxes, renegotiation also 
makes the businessman arbitrarily 
answerable to the Government not 
only for his profits but for all his 
operations—investment, materials, 
wages and production efficiency. 

Its impact and its speed have 
been fully as important as any 
other social change of the past two 
decades in the United States. To 
those who envision a completely 
socialized state, it is the greatest 
of “forward accomplishments.” 
Profit continues as the incentive 
for American industry but ap- 
pointed officials now have almost 
absolute authority to specify the 
amount of profit that is allowed. 

Business organizations are di- 
vided as to the value of this. Some 
fear that without renegotiation, 
more controls, fixed profits and 
possibly plant seizures may follow. 
Others say any emergency which 








ments, materials, as well as earnings 


justified renegotiation has passed. 
These fear that, if it becomes a 
permanent part of the American 
system, government control of pri- 
vate business, profits and initiative 
will be absolute. They characterize 
renegotiation as a “blunderbuss 
device” which is arbitrary and un- 
American. 

Officials say renegotiation has 
saved $11,000,000,000 in past and 
future prices, $3,500,000,000 of 
which could not be recovered by 
other taxes. Others equally familiar 
with the subject, say $2,000,000,000 
and insist the added cost to Gov- 
ernment and business has been 
greater than the saving, particu- 
larly in view of voluntary refunds 
and price reductions. 

The principles of renegotiation 
are simple. An appointed board 
decides what are reasonable pro- 
fits for holders of defense contracts 
and orders them to return arbi- 
trarily determined ‘excessive pro- 
fits” to the Treasury. Or the con- 
tractor may reduce his prices and 
the refund goes to the contracting 
agency’s credit. Beyond that, law- 
yers, accountants, even officials are 
as far apart on its exceptions, vari- 
ations and specific applications as 
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arbitrary power over wages, invest- 








Contracts ror defense orders, with 


few exceptions, give Government 





they are on the actual figures. 

Thus, the purpose of renegotia- 
tion is to prevent a contractor or 
supplier from making an “exces- 
sive” profit at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Though a slight change 
in words, this is entirely different 
from an “excess” profit tax which 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
levies. Also, consumers who may 
have been buying the same article 
in the civilian market get no 
rebate. 

Renegotiation becomes part of 
the tax structure. Every producer 
is liable for a “normal” income tax. 
If his income is sufficiently large, a 
“surtax” is added. After that may 
come an “excess” profits tax. Fin- 
ally, if he is doing business with the 
Government or with a government 
contractor, renegotiation may take 
more of his profits as ‘‘excessive.” 
A saving feature is that the taxes 
do not duplicate, one being an off- 
set against another. 

Under the present law, every 
person or firm receiving a nonex- 
empt contract relating to national 
defense must report to the Rene- 
gotiation Board. If his business 
from all such contracts is $250,000 
or more in a year, he makes an ad- 
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ditional return and his profits are 
renegotiated. The minimum is 
$25,000 for subcontractors, brokers, 
agents, manufacturers representa- 
tives and sales engineers. 

The first renegotiation law be- 
came effective in 1943. Later acts 
in 1948 and 1951, amplified this law. 
A renegotiation agreement is now 
required with almost every govern - 
ment contract. 

Renegotiation was widely wel- 
comed in 1943, as a war emergency 
which would eliminate the war 
profiteer. Not only were factories 
enlarged but, without past experi- 
ence, production costs for new type 
equipment could not be estimated. 
The Government was liberal in 
contract prices but reserved the 
right to renegotiate a contractor’s 
business at the end of a year and 
recover any excessive profits. 

The first taste of government 
control over a comparatively small 
segment of national production 
was habit forming as in other 
socialist ventures. The power to 
decide whether a firm was making 
an “excessive” profit on defense 
contracts, automatically gave the 





political and economic systen. 


Government authority to investi- 
gate all the firm’s operations. It 
could inquire into purchase of ma- 
terials or services from subcontrac- 
tors, wasteful or economical 
methods, salaries of employes and 
other expenditures. 

Until the 1951 law became effec- 
tive, these inquiries were made 
by the separate contracting agen- 
cies—Defense, Army, Navy and Air 
Force. Under the present law, ap- 
proved March 23, 1951, but effective 
as of Jan. 1, 1951, the number of 
government purchasing offices re- 
quiring renegotiation agreements 
is increased. A new independent 
agency under the President, the 
Renegotiation Board, also is cre- 
ated to handle all renegotiation 
proceedings. The President ap- 
points its five members, four of 
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them recommended by Army, Navy, 
Air Force and General Services. 

Though jurisdiction of the pres- 
ent act is limited to contracts 
signed or completed between Jan. 
1, 1951, and Dec. 31, 1953, Congress 
can extend its life. Its control can 
be extended to cover more contrac- 
tors and government branches by 
executive order at any time. 

When the 1951 law went into ef- 
fect, the contracts of 11 depart- 
ments and agencies became subject 
to renegotiation. They were De- 
fense, Army, Navy, Air Force, Com- 
merce, General Services, Atomic 
Energy, Reconstruction Finance, 
Canal Zone, Panama Canal and 
Housing and Home Finance. 

Effective July 1, 1951, Civil De- 
fense, Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, Tennessee Valley and 
Coast Guard were added. 

Oct. 1, 1951, added Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement, Bureau of 
Mines and Geological Survey. 

Nov. 1, 1951, brought in Bonne- 
ville Power. 

Congress compressed the 1951 
renegotiation act into 11,000 words. 
The Board’s preliminary regula- 


Adopted as a war emergency measure, renegotiation 
now threatens to become a permanent part of our 
If it does, government 


control of profits and initiative may become absolute 


tions, which have the authority of 
law, added 18,000 words on Feb. 3, 
1952. At the same time, the Board 
invited suggestions from contrac- 
tors and organizations for chang- 
ing or strengthening the regula- 
tions. 

The wide importance of rene- 
gotiation was shown by the organi- 
zations that conferred with the 
Board. Among them were: Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States, Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute, Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation, Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, American Ordnance As- 
sociation, Radio and Television 
Manufacturers Association, Na- 
tional Security Industrial Associa- 





tion, Millers’ National Federation, 
American Management Associa- 
tion and National Industrial Con- 
ference. 

Opinions on the possible effects 
of the law and regulations were 
aired freely. Of the criticisms, the 
most general was against grant- 
ing such widespread power over 
business and profits to any govern- 
ment agency. Each organization 
had other suggestions relating to 
its own industry. These were many 
and serious even going into such 
detail as whether the wording 
“amounts subject to renegotiation 
under this title” was preferable to 
“amounts subject to this title.” 

The law specifies seven classes of 
contracts as “mandatory exemp- 
tions” from renegotiation. These 
have been interpreted to include 35 
agricultural raw products, timber 
and 84 ores, contracts with local 
governments, nonprofit or tax 
exempt organizations and nonde- 
fense contracts. In addition are five 
classes of ‘‘permissive exemptions.” 

The profit on a chicken is exempt 
but if the fowl is dressed, the pro- 
fit is renegotiated. Latex is exempt 
but chewing gum for defense is not. 
A stand of timber is exempt until 
after chopping. If a peanut is 
roasted or shelled, the Board takes 
over. Wheat is exempt but not flour. 

Explaining that flour for the 
military is the same as flour for 
civilians and that renegotiation 
wastes time and expense, a grist- 
mill man wrote: “If the Govern- 
ment pays too much, the solution 
is to get a new procurement officer, 
not to renegotiate.” 

Another exemption is for con- 
tracts of $1,000 or less, cash and de- 
livery in 30 days. The Board warns 
against staggering deliveries of 
larger contracts to get within the 
exemption. 

The biggest headache is for the 
machine tool and durable equip- 
ment industry. The life of a ma- 
chine may be 30 years. The manu- 
facturer figures it will be that long 
before a customer buys a new ma- 
chine. The manufacturer puts 
aside a reserve on that schedule. 
Under renegotiation, his excessive 
profits are taken on each year’s 
business. In the three years cov- 
ered by the law, he refunds the 
profits which should carry him 
for 27 years. Worse than that, by 
stepping up production, he has 
supplied the trade for years to 
come, actually sold himself out of 
his own market. 

The manufacturer who buys the 
machine also has problems. His 
factory may turn out both civilian 
and defense goods. He must satisfy 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Need a loan and live down in 
the Northern Neck of old 
Virginia? Then you'll probably 


want to see Mrs. Pittman 


[. YOU want to borrow money from the bank in 
Northumberland County, Virginia, in the Tidewater 
region known as the Northern Neck, a land of no 
railroads but extensive seafood and vegetable can- 
neries, you have to see Mrs. Nettie Pittman. 

This is no hardship as Mrs. Pittman is tall, blonde 
and beautiful, andif you are a resident of the North- 
ern Neck she probably Knows more about your credit 
than you do. She is cashier and executive vice presi- 
dent of the Callao, Va., branch of the Bank of West- 
moreland, capitalized at $6,000,000 and as senior 
officer of the bank is for all practical purposes its 
president. Though the Callao bank is one of a chain, 
the final decision on all loans in her area is entirely 
Mrs. Pittman’s. The area is about 25 miles square 
and in the center of two of Virginia’s most impor- 
tant native industries. 

With 22 years of banking experience behind her 
(she started at 18) Mrs. Pittman seldom nowadays 
has the type of caller who fingers his collar and 
mumbles something about wanting to see “the man 
in the bank” as he stares at the newly painted 
mauve walls and pink woodwork framing the fire- 
place in her office. But if such a person should hap- 
pen along he would be out of luck—only women 
work in the bank. 

Besides Mrs. Pittman, the other employes are Mrs. 
Charlotte Atwill, assistant cashier; Mrs. Beatrice 
T. Gawen, bookkeeper, and Mrs. Clara Bryant, teller, 
all attractive and energetic young women and, like 
Mrs. Pittman, they are natives of the community. 

Mrs. Pittman says that it is more desirable to work 
with women “as we can discuss so many problems 
that we couldn’t otherwise.” The only time they 
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. THE LADY 
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really need a man in the bank, she says, is when 
there is a picture to be hung. She and her co-workers 
are enormously proud when a customer professes to 
be able to see “the woman’s touch” about the 
establishment and compliments them on their 
housekeeping. There is a touch of psychology in- 
volved, too. 

“It inspires confidence in people whose affairs you 
manage,” Mrs. Pittman says, “for them to see that 
your own house is always in order. The way you 
keep a place is the way people judge you.” 

She started in the banking business in 1929, a tall, 
slender high school graduate who had excelled at 
basketball and mathematics. Many of the girl 
friends of the then Nettie Campbell, on graduating 
from high school, prepared for a teaching job while 
waiting to get married. Teaching, however, didn’t 
appeal to Nettie, but meeting people did. She got 
a job keeping books in the bank, then known as the 
State Bank of Callao. : 

During the next several years she survived several 
reorganizations and by 1933 was assistant cashier. 
In 1933, two important things happened. She was 
married to Lester C. Pittman, Callao insurance ex- 
ecutive, and President Roosevelt declared a bank 
holiday. The latter event found the State Bank of 
Callao in a condition of acute embarrassment. With 
payments to depositors shut off, Mrs. Pittman found 
herself faced with the unpleasant task of inform- 
ing depositors of the Government’s action. 

So persuasive was she with the depositors, how- 
ever, that there was no panic, and no more grum- 
bling than was to be expected. When the bank was 
reorganized, the cus- (Continued on page 95) 
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From 8 a.m. to midnight is a typical day for the hard-working Weismann 


NE DAY last spring a small 
group of men sat in the office of a 
spinning mill in upstate New York. 
Three of these men had been direc- 
tors of the mill, which was the 
chief industry in a town of 5,000. 
They were here now to resign, and 
a new board of directors was to be 
elected. 

The scene had all the elements of 
high drama. Here was a plant 
which had, at its peak, employed 
1,200 townspeople, and created a 
livelihood for hundreds of others. 
Since 1931 it had weathered the 
worst of the depression, war short- 
ages, and labor difficulties. It had 
been the mainstay of the town. Yet 
early in 1951 it had been facing 
bankruptcy, and everyone was 
worried. 

Now the mill was to be taken 
over by “outsiders.” It had been 
purchased by the Aetna Industrial 
Corporation of New York City. But 
no one knew what lay in the future 
—not even the men who sat in the 
company office that afternoon. 

What happened, however, wasn’t 
dramatic at all. The resignations 
were presented and accepted; the 
new board was voted in. When the 
transaction was completed, the 
new president of the company and 
chairman of the board was Walter 
W. Weismann, head of Aetna. 

“Let’s go to work,” he said simply. 

Key men of the old management 
retained key jobs. No one was fired. 
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Production continued. And the 
next day Weismann was back at 
his desk in New York. 

This transaction is typical of 
Weismann and of Aetna. In scores 
of purchases in which they have 
been involved, the pattern has been 
the same. No fanfare, no shake-up, 
no grim announcement to em- 
ployes: “You have a new boss.” 

The affair of the spinning mill is 
significant for another reason: it 
was the one-hundredth ‘“take- 
over” in which Weismann has par- 
ticipated since 1931. 

Today Aetna owns and operates 
16 different companies in such di- 
vergent fields as lumber, road con- 
struction, tools, textiles, and rub- 
ber goods. Weismann directs them 
all. He is in touch with the operat- 
ing heads of each of his companies 
at least once every 48 hours. He 
keeps an overnight bag packed so 
that he can hop a plane to any of 
his plants, in case they need him. 

This sort of activity could make 
a lesser man feel like the ringmas- 
ter in a circus of maniacs. But 
Weismann takes it calmly. “I put 
my faith in the men who know the 
business,” he says. “All I provide 
is merchandising know-how and 
experience.” 

At 60, Weismann has had plenty 
of both. He started work when he 
was 11, made $1,000,000 before he 
was 30, went broke in the depres- 
sion, and came back. Today his 


Aetna Industrial Corporation holds 
properties worth about $10,000,000. 

Weismann has one main aim 
with these holdings: to keep them 
profitable. He never buys a busi- 
ness unless he feels it can be oper- 
ated successfully. 

“T’m not a liquidator,” he says, 
with a touch of scorn for the word. 
“T don’t buy to help a company go 
out of business. I buy to help it 
Stay in.” 

He spends about $100,000 a year 
just to screen the companies which 
come to his attention. This is like 
panning for gold—but on a grand 
scale. As a matter of fact, Weis- 
mann likes to do everything that 
way. Aetna’s advertising, for in- 
stance, states frankly that “We are 
not interested (in buying) unless 
$200,000 or preferably $500,000 or 
more is involved.” 

In his personal life, too, he be- 
came accustomed as a very young 
man to the things that money 
could buy, and he has been buying 
them ever since—when he could. 
He spent $250,000 decorating the 
Fifth Avenue apartment where he 
and Mrs. Weismann live. He has 
a summer home on Fire Island and 
a 54-foot cruiser which he some- 
times takes to Miami, Havana, and 
Bimini. 

Recently he had his office, where 
he has worked for the past 16 years, 
redecorated. The pickled oak 
paneling and punctured brass 
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OWNER and operator of 16 different 


firms in almost as many fields, 


Walter W. Weismann knows 


When 


to Buy 


a Company 


By LEONARD A. PARIS 


chandeliers reflect not only Weis- 
mann’s good taste, but also his ap- 
preciation of comfort and swank. 

But although he has surrounded 
himself with the trappings of a 
tycoon, he acts little like one. 
There’s not much protocol and 
pushing of buttons in Weismann’s 
office. If he wants to see one of his 
staff, he’ll stride out of his own 
office and barge in unannounced, 
like as not. 

This common touch may be one 
of the secrets of his success in 
\manipulating the destinies of 16 
companies, involving thousands of 
people. 

“It’s always important toremem- 
ber what you don’t know about a 
business,” he likes to say. This is, 
perhaps, the key to Weismann’s 
calm confidence, in a situation 
which would lead many to ulcers. 

His business career began incon- 
spicuously. His father, a New York 
clothing designer, wanted the boy 
to finish school. But young Weis- 
mann, at 11, was champing at the 
bit. Secretly he got a job delivering 
rolls for a bakery, at $1.50 a week. 
He would sneak out of the house 
at 4a.m., complete his rounds, and 
return before the family awakened. 
One day his father caught him 
pussy-footing in from his tryst 
with commerce, and gave him a 
whaling. 

But the boy was determined. He 
agreed to go to school at nights if 


his father would let him work. His 
next job was at a credit clearing- 
house on lower Broadway. Still 
only 11, he told his employer he was 
“going to be 15.” 

He worked up to file clerk, and 
then one day his curiosity got the 
better of him. He scooped a bunch 
of correspondence folders under 
his jacket and took them home. He 
wanted to read and study them, so 
he’d Know what he was filing. His 
immediate superior, however, took 
a dim view of this diligence when 
he discovered it the next day. The 
purloined folders contained con- 
fidential credit information never 
allowed out of the office. 

He thought at first the lad was a 
“plant,” put there to spy. At any 
rate, it was serious enough to go 
before the boss. When the latter 
heard Weismann’s story, he roared 
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with laughter. Then, with a word 
of caution about removing com- 
pany records, no matter how 
worthy the purpose, he promoted 
Weismann out of the file depart- 
ment. 

Result: by the age of 19, Weis- 
mann was a junior executive. 

At about this time, he handled 
his first job of reorganization. A 
wholesale dry goods firm in Texas 
had failed, leaving New York credi- 
tors holding the bag. The com- 
pany’s inventory was supposed to 
be worth $1,200,000. Actually only 
$400,000 worth of goods remained. 
Weismann was sent to Texas to see 
what could be done. 

At first the outlook was dismal. 
Creditors would have to take ten or 


’ 20 cents on the dollar. But Weis- 


mann did some detective work. He 
went to every trucking and ship- 
ping firm in the area, and ulti- 
mately traced 90 per cent of the 
goods. The result was that he got 
the New York creditors 70 cents on 
the dollar. 

This successful operation earned 
him a name as a trouble shooter. 
He got several independent assign- 
ments, including one which earned 
him $23,000. He decided it was 
time to get married. 

At this point, however, he was 
offered a job upstate, which would 
take him away from his fiancee. 
She liked New York. But Lucius 
Littauer, who was Weismann’s 
sponsor for the job, persuaded her 
to change her mind. 

The couple was married and 
moved to Gloversville, where Weis- 
mann became credit manager and 
general executive for Bachner, 
Moses, Louis Company, makers of 
Bacmo gloves. He remained there 
three years, organized a credit in- 
terchange system for the whole 
glove industry, and worked up toa 
Salary of $30,000 a year. He was 
still less than 25. 

In 1913, about $90,000 to the good, 
Weismann decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself as a reorganizer. 
It was a time of many business 
failures and near-failures — and 
Weismann’s talents were in de- 
mand by creditors. 

Much of his thinking today stems 
from experience gained in these 
early days. He learned, for in- 
stance, that a man might know 
everything about how to make hats 
and caps, but nothing about how to 
sell them. 

One job in particular, he recalls, 
taught him valuable lessons in 
merchandising and distribution. 
This was the reorganization of the 
Cortland Manufacturing Company 
in Binghamton, N. Y. 

The company made women’s 
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petticoats, and was doing $1,000,000 
worth of business a year—but it 
was hopelessly broke! 

Weismann wanted to know why. 
One of the fabrics it used in its 
voluminous undergarments was 
Heatherbloom, a cotton cloth imi- 
tative of silk taffeta. In trying to 
promote this one fabric, the com- 
pany was losing 25 to 30 cents on 
every dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise it manufactured. 

Weismann lodged that idea up- 
stairs and went to work. He told the 
town banker that he felt the com- 
pany could be operated success- 
fully. 

The banker pointed out that 
Binghamton needed the industry. 
He agreed to ask the creditors for 
a moratorium on old debts and a 
new line of credit—if Weismann 
would take over the company’s 
management. 

Weismann returned to New York 
and made his report to the credi- 
tors, with the observation that the 





“No business can live in a com- 
munity on the chilly basis of a 
paying guest and be taken to 
the hearts of that town. I be- 
lieve the practice of community 
participation should be univer- 
sally followed.” 


—D. A. Hulcy 





makers of Heatherbloom were at 
least partly responsible for Cort- 
land’s failure. 

The Heatherbloom people cared 
so little for this charge that they 
called in Weismann: ‘“We’re los- 
ing money, too,” they explained. 
“But we have other lines of mer- 
chandise which make up the loss. 
Now what would you suggest?” 

Weismann, a man who dislikes to 
lose money, particularly on a 
popular product, advised the Hea- 
therbloom people to seek better 
control of the fabric through mini- 
mum prices on garments made 
from it, insistence on no substi- 
tutes, and use of trade-mark labels. 
These suggestions, and a few 
others, were put to work with the 
result that sales boomed and he 
was offered a job as assistant man- 
ager of the company. 

Now he had two jobs, plus 50 per 
cent of the common stock in the 
Cortland Company. This outfit had 
in 21 months paid off its creditors 
100 cents on the dollar. It pros- 
pered thereafter, and so did Hea- 
therbloom—from 3,000,000 yards 
sold in 1915 to 66,000,000 in 1918. 








In 1919, Weismann and the Cort- 
land Company bought the Heather. 
bloom interests for more than $1,- 
000,000. Three years later they sold 
it and Weismann got out—with 
$4,400,000. 

Between 1922 and 1929, Weis- 
mann admits sadly, “Everything I 
touched lost money.” In 1927 he got 
into real estate with Henry Man- 
dell, who built London Terrace, the 
first big block-wide apartment de- 
velopment in New York City. When 
the crash came in 1929, Weismann 
not only lost his shirt but was 
caught on a $11,500,000 mortgage 
bond. He tried to recoup some of 
his losses in the market, but the 
second break, in 1930, was worse 
than the first. 

He had lost his first wife in the 
flu epidemic of 1918, and had been 
left with an infant daughter and 
another child less than five. Sub- 
sequently he remarried and had 
another daughter. Now, with a 
large family and a small wife, as 
he puts it, he had to go home and 
confess that he was broke. 

Mrs. Weismann took the news 
calmly. They discussed their prob- 
lem and agreed that the only way 
out was work. But to do the kind 
of work at which he excelled, he 
needed backing. He had been 
forced into bankruptcy and thus 
had no credit. But Mrs. Weismann’s 
credit was still good. So he bor- 
rowed $25,000 on her note, and 
opened his office as an industrial 
engineer. 

Before this, however, there was 
an incident which reveals two 
things about Weismann—his basic 
honesty, and his stubborn insist- 
ence on living in the manner to 
which he is accustomed. 

He had been worried chiefly 
about the mortgage bond. He could 
never hope to pay that huge sum, 
but he thought he could compro- 
mise the debt by “giving the prop- 
erty back to the Indians.” “But the 
Indians had left for parts un- 
known,” he recalls now. The bond- 
ing companies themselves were 
bankrupt. There was no one to 
negotiate with. 

His personal debts were a differ- 
ent matter. He owed more than 
$550,000—and he was determined 
to pay, even though he had already 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. So 
again on borrowed money—he 
staged a luncheon for his creditors 
at the Biltmore Hotel. Thirty-eight 
were invited; 36 came. The tables 
in the private dining room were set 
with flowers, and there were cock- 
tails before lunch. 

Over coffee and cigars, the host 
arose and said: “Gentlemen, I am 

(Continued on page 78) 
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When peak loads demand extra trucks, rent a 
truck from Hertz. It's easy, it's convenient, 
and the cost is low 





Rent passenger cars from Hertz too! 
Hertz, world's largest, has properly 
conditioned, current model passenger 
cars for rent in more than 500 cities 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Great Britain, Mexico, Hawaii and 
Alaska. Rent a new Chevrolet or 
other fine car and drive it as your 
own for as little or long a time as you 
want! Gas, oil and proper insurance 
are included in the low rates. Count- 
less thousands rent cars from Hertz 
for business or pleasure—try it! 





When you 


need 
truck... 





When your company trucks have trouble on the 
street... avoid delays... just call the 
nearest Hertz station. 


Who can rent from Hertz? Large cor- 
porations, small companies and individuals 
too rent trucks from Hertz. You need 
only a driver's license and normal identi- 
fication to rent exactly the kind of truck 
you need for your specific job. In most 
of the more than 500 cities in the nation- 
wide Hertz System, fleets of Y2 ton, 1 ton, 
2 ton, pickup, panel, van and stake body 
trucks are available and are always kept 
in excellent condition. 


How much red tape? None at all! Ac- 
credited business firms simply call on the 
phone, make arrangements, send a driver 
for the truck. Call your Hertz station any 
time and rent a truck. In a matter of min- 
utes you or your driver will be on the 
way! You pay only for actual time and 


Why invest in extra trucks. 
them in long periods of idleness . 
truck from Hertz on a moment’s notice? You can rent a 
truck for just as long as you need it, pay only as you use it, 
with gas, oil, insurance . . . everything furnished but the 
driver. When you need a truck, call Hertz! 


Businesses not owning trucks often have need of 
a truck at one time or another. So do 
individuals, for moving, or other personal needs, 
For such occasional use, call Hertz. 


.. and have to pay to maintain 
.. when it’s so easy to rent a 


Enjoy the many HERTZ SERVICE advantages 


mileage ...no hidden charges of any kind, 


How small the cost? The rate for the 
use of a 11% ton stake truck for a full 24 
hr. day in Wichita is only $7.50 plus .08¢ 
per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. 
Thus, the total cost for a 30 mile trip is 
only $9.90. Rates lower by the week or 
on a long-term lease. 


Short term rent—long term lease. 
Hertz’ Truck Lease Plan, for one truck or a 
fleet...is a proved plan that releases 
capital investment, and yet gives every 
single advantage of ownership, at a cost 
often less than ownership! For complete 
information about either short-term rent- 
ing, or long-term leasing, call your local 
Hertz station, or write to the address be- 
low. Learn the facts. You'll profit! 


LOOK IN YOUR TELEPHONE DIRECTORY UNDER "H" FOR YOUR LOCAL HERTZ STATION 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: HERTZ Driv-Ur-Self SYSTEM DEPT. F52, 218 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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A wily Chinaman started it all during the Civil War 


BOATS IS 


anettin MILLIONS 


How Lee Yim, an obscure Can- 
tonese, found his way from the 
Pacific Coast to the Barataria Bay 
area south of New Orleans during 
the first hectic year of the Civil 
War remains a puzzle still un- 
solved. The fact that his crude dry- 
ing platforms were the first means 
of commercial shrimp processing 
and were the forerunners of a 
$20,000,000 industry supporting 
more than 9,000 shrimp fishermen 
and 300 processors and dealers 
Stands as a tribute to that wily 
Chinaman’s business acumen. 
Dried shrimp now accounts for 
only 11 per cent of total sales but 
these and the remaining 89 per 
cent of the 400,000 barrels shipped 
from Louisiana ports each year 
represent the bulk of all shrimp 
produced in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures re- 
leased by the Department of In- 
terior’s Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Louisiana’s 1951 shrimp production 
was 90,551,835 pounds. This is al- 
most one half more than its near- 
est competitor, Texas, whose total 
1951 production was 60,638,000 
pounds. Following in sequence 
were the Gulf Coast shrimp ports 
of Mexico (imported into the U.S.), 
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Florida, Mississippi and Alabama. 

The largest shrimp cannery in 
the world—the Southern Shellfish 
Company at Harvey, La. — just 
across the river from New Orleans, 
continues on a much larger scale 
the second established method of 
shrimp processing. Canning was 
introduced in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. To supply 
Southern Shellfish’s modern can- 
nery a trawling fleet of more than 
150 vessels operates in season, 
bringing as many as 2,000 barrels 
of shrimp each day. 

It was not until 1934 that the de- 
heading of green shrimp was 
started, creating a new fresh 
shrimp market for export out of 
the state. 

This has increased Louisiana ex- 
ports to 95 per cent of the total 
production and the value per barrel 
of shrimp has jumped from $3 in 
1908 to the present average high of 
$110. 

Probably the most influential 
factor in building the _ state’s 
shrimp industry is the trawler that 
made its appearance in 1917. From 
an original seven trawlers the fleet 
has grown to more than 3,000 boats. 

Shrimp trawlers move about 











considerably and a census of their 
take is difficult, but it can be said 
that Louisiana’s production has 
amounted to approximately 175,- 
000,000 pounds during the past two 
years. Shrimping activity ranges 
all along the 950 miles of the state’s 
coast line. 

The fleet usually goes out about 
mid-August — following the im- 
pressive Blessing of the Fleet cere- 
mony—and the season continues 
until the following March. 

Boat skippers and their two-man 
crews, working as a team, average 
about $500 per month, per man, 
during the season. The gross profit 
on the average 800 barrels taken 
each season is divided into two 
shares; one for the boat and one 
for the skipper and his two crew- 
men. 

Maintenance costs and losses are 
paid from the boat’s share. What 
is left is used to reduce any ac- 
cumulated debt. The other half of 
the money is divided 35 per cent for 
the captain and 32% per cent for 
each of the crew. Out of this comes 
the voyage expenses (food, ice, 
etc.) in the same proportions. 

Many kinds of shrimp are found 
in Louisiana waters but only four 
enter commerce. Of these—river 
shrimp, seabob, Brazilian and 
Southern prawn—the latter, also 
known as the jumbo shrimp, are 
the most eagerly sought. Found far 
out in the Gulf of Mexico, these 
giant crustaceans are prey to the 
trawler skippers who are con- 
stantly sifting the waters with 
their tarred seines. 

Bertoul Cheramie of the Morgan 
City area is the largest indepen- 
dent operator in the industry. 

By making possible the indepen- 
dence of his boat skippers—he as- 
sists them, if they so desire, in buy- 
ing their own boats and equipment, 
lending money on verbal contract 
and mutual agreement—Cheramie 
brings to himself a fair measure of 
prosperity. His name, when trans- 
lated from the Cajun French, 
means “Dear Friend” and this ex- 
pression reflects itself so con- 
stantly in his daily life that he 
manages to lead competitors in the 
yearly race for profits taken froma 
venture in which they have in- 
vested $75,000,000 and upon which 
60,000 people are dependent. 
GEORGE N. HEBERT 
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«... THEN WE CAN SWING UP THROUGH THE SMOKIES!” 


HANCES are you'll soon be poring over road maps, plan- 
C ning a vacation trip to those far-away places you've been 
longing to see. While things are still in the “plan” stage, 
check up on your automobile insurance. Be sure it’s adequat 
to give you sound protection under today’s conditions. 

Does your liability coverage include safe limits? Your capa- 
ble Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad 
to explain what limits you need these days to protect 
yourself against financial loss 

Ask him about Hardware Mutuals policy back of * 


the policy® that assures you fast, friendly, day-and- ° 


> 


200th 
* Anniversary of = ® 
MUTUAL INSURANCE 


e . 
192 


An American 
Institution 





night service wherever you drive in the U.S.A. Ask him 
about the 3,000 attorneys and adjusters, representing Hard- 
ware Mutuals in communities across the entire nation, who 
are ready to help you. And you'll be interested to know 
that more than $100,000,000 in dividend savings have been 
returned to policyholders since organization. 

Just pick up the phone, call Western Union by 
number, ask for Operator 25, and request the 
name and address of your nearest Hardware 
Mutuals representative. He’s a mighty good man to 
know, so get in touch with him today! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - 
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COWBOYS and buck: 
ing horses long have 
been part of the West. 








Now they are a big 
attraction all over 


Ac HEART, Doc Sorenson is q 
peaceful man. But business is busi- 
ness, and his is breaking men’s 
bones—including, not infrequent- 
ly, his own. The membership of his 
calling is rather small since there 
are not a great many requests for 
this type of service, but he is one of 
its top men. 

Doc spends every winter travel- 
ing from Calgary to San Antonio, 
seeking the toughest, buckingest 
broncos and the meanest, most 
) FRANKLIN cARR Ornery Brahma bulls. In the spring 
Doc Sorenson, rodeo producer since 1919 he launches them on a tour that 
Hey . begins in Las Vegas and ends in 
| 
t 





Madison Square Garden. Doc isa 


a nm 


rodeo producer. 


a mae tah The professional cowboys who 

re ry % see 7 ride the broncs and bulls, wrestle 
oa a the steers and rope the calves re- 

ceive no salary, working only for 


s prize money. They pay entry fees 
se : ai ’ i for each contest. No accident com- 
Are a : Gin 3 : » £ : a i x TS pany will insure them, for few ever 
: J ¥ a - a * go through a season without break- 


ing several bones. Most end up so 
badly battered they have to quit 
By ROBERT FROMAN before they reach 30. 

At a recent show the first man 
out on one of Doc’s broncs was 
thrown in two seconds. In farewell 
the horse kicked him in the back 
with both hind hooves. An ambu- 
lance raced out to where he lay, 
but as soon as he came to he waved 
it back contemptuously. Nothing 
worse than a couple of broken ribs. 
Then he hitched up his chaps and 
strolled back to the chutes where 
Doc was saddling another animal. 

“Some horse you got there, Doc,” 
he commented enthusiastically. 
‘“‘He give me a real good ride.” 

The moral to this anecdote is 
that in the rodeo business the 
meaner the animal the better for 
all concerned. No worse disgrace 
could befall a rider than to find 
himself in the middle of an arena 
aboard a horse averse to mayhem. 

Sorenson’s productions are fast 
and noisy affairs. First comes 4 
furious grand entry parade around 
the rodeo grounds. As soon as it 
races to a close and the field is 
cleared, there comes a rasp from 
| the loud speaker. The announcer’s 
ERNEST RECHOvsKY—BLack star VOice bellows, “Pooouur ’im out!” 
Bronco-riding: few participants escape injury A chute gate swings wide, and a 
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THE PICKEREL: 


One of the Navy’s famed 
“Guppy” class emerges at a 
48-degree angle from 150 ft. 
depth. That’s performance! 
The kind of performance that 
has always characterized the 
ships and men of the “silent 
service” in peace and war. 

Two years ago, the snorkel 
equipped Pickerel made a 5200 
mile run in 21 days without re- 


surfacing. 





Ships, 


The Pickerel is equipped with 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE Diesel Engines 


DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + PUMPS » SCALES « RAIL CARS « HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT + FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE. 





a name worth remembering 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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] hether your business 
| needs thousands or millions 
|... whether you need wt for | 
| days, months or for years 
4. whether you are rated 


AsAl or BLANK aud... 
whether you are in Maine 








a 





I! or Texas... Commercial 
Credit offers a quick and 
practical solution to your 
money problem. 











If a 20%, 30%, 40% or more increase in cash working capital will 
help your business . . . if you need assurance that these extra funds 
will be available to you on a continuous basis ... get in touch 
with CoMMERCIAL CREDIT now. 





Funds available within 3 to 5 days. No securities to sell. No new 
j partners. No interference with ownership, management, profits. No 
preliminary costs. Our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 
Currently manufacturers and wholesalers are using our working 
capital plan at the rate of half a billion dollars annually. Get 
complete facts without obligation. Wire or write the nearest 
CommerciaL Crepit Corporation office listed below and say, 
“Send information about plan offered in Nation’s Business.” 





Capital .and Surplus Over $125,000,000 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6... and other financing 
offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 








rider on half a ton of horsefiesh 
explodes into the open. The brone 
squeals, jacknifes into the air, 
whirls halfway around, comes 
down with legs stiff as ramrods and 
instantly is off again in another 
dizzying, bone-rattling maneuver. 


| After ten seconds it is all over. 


Each rider is allowed ten seconds, 
counted from the time the chute 
gate swings open to the rasp of the 
finish siren. Even if the rider is stil] 
aboard, he doesn’t necessarily win 
anything. His performance is 
judged in comparison with those to 
follow in terms of the violence of 


| the horse’s bucking and the grace 
| with which the rider holds his seat. 


Four other principal events fol- 
low the saddle bronc riding. They 
are bareback bronc riding, bull rid- 
ing, calf roping and steer wrestling 
(sometimes called bulldogging). 
Occasionally Doc adds extra at- 
tractions such as wild cow milking, 
steer roping, and wild horse racing 
in which contestants rope, saddle 
and ride unbroken mounts around 
a race track. 

Most of his investment for stag- 
ing the shows is in his 300 head of 
rodeo stock—some 120 bucking 
horses, 70 Brahma bulls and 100- 
odd assorted steers, calves and sad- 
dle horses. First-class bucking 
broncs and Brahmas may cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars apiece. Soren- 
son is reluctant to reveal the 
amount of his investment, but esti- 
mates by others in the business are 
in excess of $100,000. 

His payroll fluctuates consider- 
ably depending on his arrange- 
ments with local sponsors. These 
usually consist of committees 
organized by or through a town’s 
Chamber of Commerce, for a Sor- 
enson rodeo turns its host city into 
a boom town during its stay, with 
hundreds of visitors coming from 


| miles around. Doc has helped in 


| the original organizing of some of 


| these committees, but once 


launched successfully they are 
self-perpetuating. Some have been 
in business staging annual rodeos 
for 20 or more years. 

In Caldwell, Idaho, (population 


| about 10,000) for instance, a com- 


mittee of 12 businesssmen sponsors 
the five-day Caldwell Night Rodeo 
which Sorenson stages every 
August. The committee pays his 
expenses for moving in his stock, 
half the fees for specialty acts such 
as trick riding and splits the pro- 
fits. (Prizes for contestants, which 
total a little more than $5,000, come 
about half from contestants’ entry 
fees, half from the take at the 
gate.) 

The Caldwell stands seat 8,300 


| people and each of the five nights 
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usually is a sell-out at about $1.25 
a person. The resultant gross of 
nearly $50,000 leaves plenty of pro- 
fit to be split. 

With other sponsors the ar- 
rangement may be for a flat fee or 
for a straight percentage of the 
gate with Sorenson bearing the ex- 
penses.. Altogether he _ grosses 
about $100,000 a season, with the 
net approximately one quarter of 
the gross. 

Of about 100 rodeo producers, 
Sorenson rates among the top four 





or five. The majority put on one or | 


two shows a year, few having the 
energy or know-how to stage the 


dozen or more that Sorenson does. | Pittsburgh’s great steel industry needed 


In the mid-’30’s Everett Colborn, 
then a partner and now his chief 


. 


competitor, took over the Madison | 
Square Garden show in New York | 


City, rodeo’s biggest and most pro- 
fitable venture. Doc might have 
gone in on the deal. But, as he puts 
it, “I just naturally can’t stand big 
cities. The sight of all those people 
cooped up together gives me the 
willies.”’ 

At the end of the season he sends 
some of his best stock east to the 
Manhattan show. But even that 
makes him uneasy. He’s convinced 
that a month of city life is bad for 
the animals. 

The animals, however, are not 
Sorenson’s only worry. Some of the 
riders who risk their necks in his 
shows tend to do their training in 
bars and grills. It’s up to Doc to 
keep them out of trouble so long as 
they travel his circuit. The only 
weapons allowed him are his fists. 
They usually are enough. 


During the show he supervises 


every detail from the drawing of | 
mounts to the corralling of the last 
roping calf. But his chief concern | 
remains the participants. Tension 


is always high; a slight disagree- | 


ment can start fists flying. When | 
that happens, Doc wades in with a | 
roar, and the battlers sheepishly | 
subside. | 

The riders’ respect for him is | 
profound. “‘Puny lookin’ little fel- 
low,” one of them put it. “But holy 
smoke! There’s plenty that’s tried, 
but there ain’t nobody ever 
knocked him off his feet.” 

His puniness is noticeable only in 
comparison with the giant phy- 
Siques of some of the hands. Soren- 
son is 58 years old, stands 5’ 6” 
high and weighs 160, but his barrel 
chest and huge shoulders would fit 
aman a foot taller. 

His legal signature is J. C. Soren- 
son, but that’s the only purpose for 
which he uses the initials. He flatly 
refuses to reveal their meaning. | 
Everyone, including his wife, calls 
him Doc—a friendly tribute to his 





| through these five unique advantages: 


an instrument to measure air infiltra- 
tion, to check air requirement and fuel- 
air ratio controls in open-hearth fur- 
naces ... an instrument to check the 
stoves in which blast-furnace air is 
heated . . . to check precise atmospheres 
in soaking pits . . . to control fuel waste 
and precise atmospheres in processing 
furnaces. 


THE Cities SERVICE HEAT PROVER 
Was THE ANSWER .. . and it received 
the stamp of approval from engineers 
in 47 mills in and around Pittsburgh! 


Cities Service Heat Provers...notan 


instrument you buy, but a service we 


| supply ... helped to boost furnace 


productivity in the Pittsburgh Area 
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1. Rapid continuous sampling. 

2. Simultaneous reading of oxygen and 
combustibles. 

3. Direct measurement of oxygen and 
combustibles. 

4. Easy portability. 


5. No maintenance; no re-calibration. 


These points begin to tell you why 
Cities Service Heat Prover analyses are 
just as much favored in glass, ceramics, 
steam generation and other fields as in 
the great Pittsburgh steel area. For the 
full story as it applies to you, write 
Cites SERVICE O1L Company, Dept. 
E7, Sixty Wall Tower, New York City 5. 
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® “Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief” 
..corner store or one-man shop ...can 

now have the convenience, efficiency, 

and savings of metered mail, witha DM. 


® The DM, desk model postage meter, 
prints postage as you need it directly on 
the envelope, for any kind of mail. 
Prints a dated postmark, and a small 
advertisement if you want one. Even 
handles parcel post. And has a moistener 
for sealing envelope flaps. 


® The DM does away with adhesive 
stamps, the stamp box, running out of 
wanted stamp denominations, and 
unsanitary stamp sticking. Can be set 
for as much postage as you want to buy, 
protects your postage from loss, damage, 
theft ... and keeps its own accounts 
automatically. Anybody can learn to use 
the DM in a few minutes. 


@ There’s a postage meter for every 
business, large or small. Ask the nearest 
PB office . . . or send the coupon. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


©) Postage 
iy Meter 










Offices in 93 cities in the 
U.S. & Canada 
AY oN 
Ka gy patt fel 
Ka sta mS 





Prrney-Bowes, INc. 
1317 Pacific Sc. ce Bacatoed, Cona., 


Please send free booklet on the DM. 


Name 

















Addr 
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one-time prowess as a horse doctor. 

In spite of the violence of most of 
his dealings with them, Doc is fond 
of his riders. One of his favorites is 
a brone rider who once pulled a 
stunt of unusual recklessness even 
for this business. Doc tells the 
story with relish. 

“The boy was late getting started 
for a show about a hundred miles 
down the road. It was only an hour 
or so from opening time when he 
finally got away from the place 
where he had been staying. He 
knew a fellow who had a two-seater 
plane, so he talked him into flying 
over. Told him they could land in 
the rodeo grounds. 

“Well, when they got there, they 
discovered the grounds were too 
small for a landing. ‘Tell you what 
you do,’ this waddie says to the 
pilot. ‘See that potato patch right 
behind the grandstand? You fly in 
good and low, and I'll just step out.’ 

“Naturally, the pilot thought he 
was kidding. But he flew down 
' about the level of the potato patch 
to have a look. The waddie went 
| over the side and lit on his feet. 
| He plowed up about 50 yards of 


| potato patch. Then he got up and 


walked over to the arena and won 
his event.” 

Sorenson, himself, is known as a 
soft touch. At one time or another 
he probably has loaned money to 
half the riders in the game. He 
never keeps a record of such trans- 
actions, convinced that every 


| penny always has been repaid. 


“He’s probably right, too,” an old 
acquaintance thinks. “A man who 
borrowed money from him never 


would be absolutely sure Doc didn’t 
remember it. Nobody could stand 
going around very long with q 
worry like that on his mind, con- 
sidering what might happen if Doe 
did remember and take it bad.” 

So far as anyone knows, Doc has 
only been bested once in a fair 
fight. About 12 years ago he began 
looking around for a new type of 
bucking steer. Steer riding was a 
popular event then, but the ani- 
mals couldn’t be depended on to 
put on a good show. Sometimes 
they would merely trot around the 
arena making no effort to dislodge 
their riders. 

An old friend brought news of a 
new type of crossbreed being de- 
veloped in the South. The crosses 
combined domestic types with the 
sacred Brahma cattle of India. 
Some of the resultant bulls stood 
seven feet high at the characteris- 


tic shoulder hump, weighed up toa 


ton and were reputedly mean. 

Importing a few to his Idaho 
ranch, Doc gave them tryouts. 
They more than justified his hopes. 
In fact, before he learned to handle 
them, one almost ended his career. 

It happened one day when he 
strode nonchalantly into their 
corral with a bag of feed under his 
arm. One of the biggest bulls, 
known as No. 28, started pushing 
him around, trying to get at the 
bag. Doc, always trigger-tempered, 
cuffed the bull across the snout. 
The Brahma backed off a few feet 
and charged. 

Doc spent three weeks in bed re- 
covering from several broken ribs, 
a twisted back and internal in- 




















**How do you like your new $10 raise on me, dear?” 
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juries. Brahma bull riding is a 
standard rodeo feature now, and 
the riders are the most battered of 
all rodeo performers. 

Sorenson was born on a Utah 
cattle ranch in 1893 and has been 
in love with horses all his life. 
Mainly on their account, he studied 
yeterinary medicine at Colorado 
State College. He practiced suc- 
cessfully for a while, then gave it 
up because he couldn’t stand see- 
ing animals suffer. He retired after 
his own favorite mount died from 
eating sand mixed with its forage. 

Nowadays Sorenson’s time is de- 
voted to animals that can inflict 
suffering on a man. He wants a 
bronc that can’t get along with 
anybody, including itself. Every 
year he examines hundreds whose 
owners claim for them prodigious 
feats of bucking. He seldom finds 
more than a dozen or so that meet 
his requirements. 

“Don’t let any gunsel (i.e., dude 
with delusions of horsemanship) 
tell you a horse can be trained to 
buck,” he snorts. “They’re born 
that way. It usually doesn’t come 
out until they’re about six years 
old, and they hit their peak at ten 
or 12.” 

One of the best he ever discov- 
ered was a half-tamed work horse 
from Alberta, Canada. In the 
cattle country there, wild hay is 
harvested once a year. Range 
horses that run wild the rest of the 
year are roped and hitched to hay 
rakes for the job. 

This particular horse had worked 
in the hay every year since his colt- 
hood. Then, in his sixth year, he 
made known his determination not 





to cooperate. AS soon as he was | 
hitched up, he dumped the driver | 
and smashed the rake in a gully. | 
Later, he was roped and saddled. | 
The first man to climb aboard was 
thrown flat. 

Sorenson happened to be in the 
neighborhood and dropped in to 
have a try. “First time I saw that 
horse,” he says, “I looked him in 
the eye. He stared right back at me. 
He didn’t move while I was getting 
Set in the saddle. Then he went 
Straight up in the air, stuck his 
head under his tail and came down 
With all four legs stiff as fence 
posts. I let him throw me just to 
give him confidence.” 

Star Dust, as Doc named him, 
was in the rodeo game for more 
than ten years. He probably bucked 
in more shows than any other 
horse and threw nearly every top 
rider in the country. 

It was in 1915 while working ona 
ranch near Ashton, Idaho, on the 
road to Yellowstone Park, that Doc 





(Continued on page 72) 
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No one can “listen in” without 
your knowledge. Chime and ei 
nal light announce every call. 





...only Executone 


combines BOTH 


IN THE WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED INTERCOM SYSTEM! 


@ For the first time in any intercom sys- 
tem you can answer calls from across 
the room—and at the same time enjoy 
positive assurance that no one can 
eavesdrop on conversations in your 
office. Executone’s exclusive “CHIME- 
MATIC”® signalling announces every 
call with chime and signal light—warns 
that your circuit is open. 


SAVE TIME—get more work done! 


Thanks to Executone’s “Remote Reply”, 
employees can now answer calls with- 
out interrupting their work. You get 
instant response without loss of work- 
ing time. You eliminate waiting and 
costly “call backs” when phones are 


full data on Executone Intercom. 
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EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. E-1 * 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 


Without obligation, please sendme Name 


Pe ieteatianiecassstatonsnnses : 


I am particularly interested in: 

(0 INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATION 

(0 INTRA-PLANT COMMUNICATION 

(J SWITCHBOARD RELIEF 

(1D LOCATING PERSONNEL Address 





busy. Roving employees are located 
quicker. You give instructions, get in- 
formation without delay, yet you have 
“privacy protection” at all times. Work 
flows smoothly. Every hour becomes 
more productive! Executone soon pays 
for itself in many ways. Ask for full 
details. No obligation. 
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When sports fans go to a 
race track or ball park they 
inevitably want to eat. Here’s 


why no one goes away hungry 


‘Tie is the night before the Ken- 
tucky Derby. Lights blaze in and 
under the sprawling stands at 
Churchill Downs and trucks, laden 
with bourbon and rye and Scotch 
and gin, with coffee and beer and 
soft drinks, with meats and vege- 
tables and frankfurters, with fruit 
and bread and pastries and ice, roll 
through the gates. As they come to 
a halt, men swarm about them, un- 
loading them. This is the last de- 
livery of stores to fill the bellies and 
Slake the thirsts of upwards of 
80,000 who, for the past two days, 
have been piling up in Louisville, 
Ky., from all over the country. Now 
approaches the climax, when the 
crowd will launch a full-scale 
offensive, beginning at 9 a.m. and 
continuing until dark, on 140 
restaurants, bars and counters. 
This is the greatest single opera- 
tion of Harry M. Stevens, Inc., 
caterers to millions, with head- 
quarters in New York City and out- 
posts on 25 running horse tracks, 
six harness racing tracks, two dog 
tracks, in four major league ball 
parks, the Grand Central Palace in 
New York and, for a month or so 
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The Stevens 


Feed the Mob 


By FRANK GRAHAM 


S t rare al 
} ees th By 
PHOTOS COURIER-JOURNAL AND LOUISVILLE TIMES 






The Derby breakfast is really lunch for those with social standing 


each spring, at Dodgertown, the 
Brooklyn ball club’s training camp 
on an abandoned naval airfield 
near Vero Beach, Fla. 

The Derby was a chore reluc- 
tantly assumed. The circumstances 
in which it was assumed are part 
of the story of this tight little 
family corporation. 

At the baseball meetings in Chi- 
cago in December, 1940, the late 
Col. Matt Winn, who raised the 
Derby from a country race to a 
world-famous spectacle, said to 
Frank Stevens, head of the clan: 

“I’m not satisfied with the 
caterer we have at the Downs. I 
want you to take the job.” 

“No, thanks, Colonel,” Frank 
said. “It’s too far from our base 
and it’s a one-day show. No matter 
how much we made out of it, it 
wouldn’t be worth the trouble.” 

“The whole setup is there for 
you,” the colonel said. ‘All you’d 
have to do would be to move in.” 

Frank shook him off again. Then 
the colonel said: 

“T once helped your father when 
he needed me. Now I am turning 
to his sons for help.” 


In describing the incident, Frank 
says: 

“That sunk me. We had to take 
it. We never could refuse anything 
to anyone who had helped father.” 

Father was Harry Mosley Stev- 
ens, who came to this country from 
England in 1881, settled in Niles, 
Ohio, and found employment as a 
puddler in a steel mill. He was in 
his 20’s but already married and 
the father of two sons and a daugh- 
ter—two more sons were born in 
Niles—and when a strike at the 
mill forced him into idleness, he 
sought work elsewhere. He became, 
in time, a door-to-door peddler of 
books for a publishing firm in 
Columbus. It was there that he saw 
his first game of professional base- 
ball. 

Out of that experience, these 
things happened: He quit peddling 
books and, with borrowed money, 
bought the concession to sell score 
cards in the ball park. Soon he 


widened his field, selling peanuts, | 


sandwiches and coffee. He outgrew 
Columbus and went to Pittsburgh. 
His final move was to New York, 
where he arrived in 1894 to make 
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the hot dog famous and become a| 
millionaire. 

His original stand in New York Case history 
was at the Polo Grounds but he no. 37 
soon expanded to take in the old 
Madison Square Garden. It was 
here that for the first time he, as 
you might say, came over the lunch 
counter into the dining room. 
Patrons of the prize fights, the 
horse shows, the six-day bike races 
and the other events, used to the 
pallid food and the catch-as- 
catch-can service supplied by a 
succession of touch-and-go cat- 
erers, were astonished at the 
change when Stevens took over. 
The food, prepared and served by | 
competent staffs recruited from 
first-class hotels and restaurants, 

was excellent. 
\ ‘I’m no fly-by-night gazabo,” 
o 
































the new man said. “I’m here to stay 
—and I sell nothing but the best.” | 
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Hz was rewarded with his first 
race track concession for a job well 


Py F wi | 7 : 
done catering to a boat load of é T; Case of 
yachting enthusiasts following The ™~ ’ se ro) 


America’s Cup race between J. P. 


Morgan’s Columbia and Sir Thomas the I. a * | Si 
iien's Shamrock II in 1901. HL K. e Zi uStri ite 

















, Knapp, associate of W. C. Whitney é i 
at Saratoga owned the boat and that Moved! 1 
was so pleased by the way his party ° 1 
had been fed and wined that when the answer to another actual plant location problem | 
the contract with the incumbent . — . : if 
‘el caterer expired in 1902, Knapp Plant executives and engineers of a large industry recently 1 
beckoned to Stevens. He was so se made “on-the-spot” surveys of half-a-dozen potential plant i 
te Ag foe: ea tes, many miles apart. And they did it in a matter of min- | 
successful in his first venture on a rua, 7 y P : y' 
; yr paleo ss ey . utes ... without ever leaving their offices! } 
race track that within a short time S These widely scattered industrial sites were literally ' 
he had all the other New York | “moved” to the desks of these men in startling three- | 
-ank tracks. | dimensional clarity. So effective was this method that en- i 
When the elder Stevens died in| gineers were actually able to estimate grading and clearing i 
take 1934, Frank became president of | requirements in addition to obtaining valuable informa- Y 
hing the corporation. The core is formed | | tion on topography, road and railroad locations and other t 
ver.” by the four brothers—Frank, Hal, | facts vital to proper site selection. iF 
tey- Bill and Joe—and their sons. The This unique and time-saving “site movement” was made , 
rom operations of the firm, already | possible by detailed stereoptical air survey maps prepared 
liles, widespread in their father’s later | by C&O’s Industrial Development Department. 
as a years, have grown considerably au 
as in since and are handled by a central | n Point surveys are strictly confidential 
and office staff of 27 accountants, book- Finding the right spot for your new plant can be a costly, time- 
ugh- Keepers and clerks in New York. piers ws ae ees and your cians Let norm hcl 
nm in Reports come in from forces in in this field make the task easy by preparing a special PIN- 
- the the field that stretches north to POINT survey 4 meet ee oe te! — ae. 
y : ; is ation, write esa . Vv n 
s, he eeenee. south to Miami and west Deparment, Terminal ‘Yeuer Building, Cleveland “1. Ohio. 
ame, 0 Louisville. 
er of Specifically, Harry M. Stevens, 
n in Inc., is in business at the Polo| Ch k & a hi R il 
> saw Grounds, the Yankee Stadium, e S a p e & e & a Ww a 7 
pase- Ebbets Field, the Yonkers, Roose- | SERVING: Virginia * West Virginia - Kentucky * Ohio * Indiana + Michigan « So. Ontario 
velt, Saratoga and Hamburg race- | 
these ways, Belmont Park, Aqueduct, 
dling | Saratoga and Jamaica race tracks 
oney, and the Grand Central Palace in 
score New York State; Fenway Park, 
n he home of the Boston Red Sox, and 
nuts, the Raynham and Revere dog 
berew tracks in Massachusetts; the Nar- 
urgh. | Tagansett track in Rhode Island 
York, | and the Rockingham track in New 
make Hampshire; the Atlantic City, | 
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Struggling along with one wheel may 
be all right as the trick of the week, 
but for real progress two wheels are 
essential! ... And in business as well, 
two telephone systems are required 
for smooth, efficient operation—your 
city telephones for incoming and out- 
going service — and SELECT-O- 
PHONE for inside communications. 
SELECT-O-PHONE operates auto- 
matically and independently of your 
switchboard! It permits you to talk 
with from one to 55 inside stations, 
individually or collectively. 


SELECT-O-PHONE frees your 
switchboard of inside traffic— 
saves manpower — increases effi- 
ciency throughout office or plant! 





SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercommunication 
Systems are sold, installed and serviced 
by factory trained, franchised dealers all 
over America. 


KELLOGG 
Select O-Phone 


THE /09S10E VOICE OF BUSINESS 
Get the Facts—Mail Today! 


—— DIVISION 


r 

1 

| Dept. 

| KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 

j 6650 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 

| Please rush your new “Hear’s How” book- 

\ let that explains how | can benefit from 
Kellogg SELECT-O-PHONE Dial Intercom- 

| munication. 

l 
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Address. 
City Zone___ State 























Monmouth and Garden State 
tracks in New Jersey; the Charles 
Town, Laurel, Bowie, Pimlico, 
Waterford Park, Delaware Park, 
Cumberland, Hagerstown, Bel Air, 
Timonium and Marlboro race 
tracks and the Baltimore Raceway 
on the close-knit Maryland-West 
Virginia-Delaware circuit; Tropi- 
cal Park, Hialeah, Gulfstream and 
Sunshine Park tracks, and Dodger- 
town in Florida; and Churchill 
Downs in Kentucky. 


Save for a few weeks spaced 
through the winter, when he is at 
Miami, Frank spends practically all 
his time in New York, going to his 
office in the morning and to a ball 
park or race track in the afternoon. 
Hal long ago claimed Ebbets Field 
as his summer base and the Florida 
tracks for his winter duty. Bill, 
who remained in Niles to run the 
family bank, retired about ten 
years ago but came out of retire- 
ment to join his brothers in the 
absence of the third generation 
during the war. He is active prin- 
cipally in New York in the spring 
and summer and hooks up with Hal 
at Miami in the winter. 

Joe, the executive vice president, 
is the “road company,” traveling 
thousands of miles each year, 
mostly by plane, as he hits all the 
points on the Stevens compass for 
anywhere from a few hours to a 
week at a time. Many of the key 
men in the organization, such as 
Tommy Cummings, Bill Merkle, 
Christy Sullivan and Phil Gold- 
smith, have been with it since they 


| were boys. Sullivan, now in charge 


of the Polo Grounds and the 
Yankee Stadium, is a veteran of 
Juarez, where the Stevens went 
with Colonel Winn in the years 
from 1909 to 1917, when there was 
little or no winter racing in the 
United States. 

When you think of the Stevens 
and their operations, you must 
think in large, round figures: thou- 
sands of employes, millions of hot 
dogs, peanuts and sandwiches, mil- 
lions of bottles of this and that, 


'millions of pounds of meat and 





| vegetables, millions of gallons of 


coffee and chowder, millions of dol- 
lars in equipment and, over the 
years, millions of dollars earned— 
and paid out. 

Despite this scope, the methods 
employed today have changed little 
since Harry set them up in the 
1890’s. Speaking of the race tracks, 
Joe says: 

“The main differences are that 
we cook with gas where father 
cooked with coal, and use portable 
generators where he used coach 
candles to light the kitchens when, 





as happens occasionally, there is g 
power failure. I can remember 
when, wherever we were, the coach 
candles, about two inches in 
diameter and six or eight inches 
tall, were placed at strategic points 
in the kitchen, ready for immedi- 
ate use. Now we simply roll out 
the generators. 

“The food is prepared exactly as 
it always was, for there are no 
short cuts to satisfaction at the 
table, either in selection, cooking 
or serving. For many years we have 
dealt with firms that know just 
what we want—and see that we 
get it. The kitchen equipment is 
modern, of course, much of it built 
especially for us, according to our 
specifications, but basically it is the 
same as father used—pots, pans, 
caldrons, ranges, ovens and steam 
tables. 

“We do a minimum of training of 
our help. Such as it is, it is given 
to them on the job. We never have 
to go looking for men. There are 
too many—and we are very proud 
of this—who want to work for us. 
Every applicant is asked, first, how 
much experience he has had. If 
he has had none, we suggest to him 
that he get it somewhere else and 
try us again in four or five years. If 
he has had enough—and you can’t 
fake it for a minute in this busi- 
ness—he is carefully screened and, 
if accepted, he goes to work and 
gets his training at the same time. 

“A chef, for instance, is ap- 
praised by the first chef—or head 
man in the kitchen—and assigned 
to the post he fits best: roasting, 
baking, broiling, frying or making 
stews, soups or salads, for each 
man in our kitchen is a specialist. 

“The waiters, bartenders, check- 
ers, cashiers and others simply are 
shown how we do things which, 
they generally find, is not much 
different from the way they have 
been doing them all along. 

“As in father’s day, most of our 
people were trained in big hotels 
and restaurants all over the coun- 
try. They are attracted to us by 
what they call the outdoor life and 
the opportunity to move from place 
to place. It’s something like the 
circus to them, I guess—working 
here for a while, then picking up 
and moving on. They must like it. 
They almost never quit. Of the few 
who do, most come back. 

“Tt isn’t an easy life. The kitchen 
staff reports at 6 a.m., or, on very 
big days, at five. By ten, they are 
well organized. The waiters report 
at eight and they’re all set by ten, 
too. That’s when everybody knocks 
off to eat. The diners begin to 
arrive about 11:30 and the pressure 
mounts steadily, reaching its peak 
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about 2 p.m., then dropping off 
after, say, the third race. By three 
o’clock, aS a rule, we are coasting, 
although on really big days there 
is very little letdown. The night 
harness racing and dog track crews 
shape up early in the afternoon 
and, with time out for rest and a 
meal about 5:30, are ready for the 
dinner crowd, which you begin to 
get at 6:30. 

“In the ball parks, where the op- 
eration is simpler, although the 
volume of business is large, the 
ecrew—commissary workers, coun- 
termen, vendors and so on—report 
at 8 a.m. for a day game and at 3 
p.m. fora night game or fight. They 
must be ready—and they are— 
when the gates are opened, usually 
an hour and a half before game 
time or fight time. Day or night, 
there is an early rush on the coun- 
ters and a slow beginning in the 
seats. While the game is on, the 
counters are almost deserted and 
the vendors are carrying the load. 
Between games of a double-header, 
the action is heavy in both sectors. 
At the end of a double-header, the 
ball players aren’t the only ones 
who are tired—but our boys still | 
have a lot to do before they can 
call it a day, tying up the loose 
ends and getting the place ready 
for the next day.” 


Tae seeming ease with which 








they work belies the long, hard 
hours and the endless planning. | 
Take, for example, the biggest and | 
most spectacular of all their shows | 
—the Derby. 

When Frank Stevens told Joe he 
had agreed to take over Churchill 
Downs, Joe said: 

“Good! You leave it to me.” 

Winn’s assurance that all they 
would have to do would be to move | 
in was misleading. There was much | 
equipment there, but little of it | 
usable. It was ripped out and re- | 
placed with new. 

Each year, immediately after the 
Derby has been run, Joe Stevens 
begins to plan for next year’s race. 
In the months between, old instai- 
lations are refurbished or torn 
apart and new ones built. 

The Derby is held on the first 
Saturday in May—Bill Merkle who, 
with Bill Stevens, Jr., runs Sun- 
Shine Park from late January to 
the middle of March, goes to 
Churchill Downs in early April, 
taking a maintenance crew with 
him. 

Within a week, the kitchens, din- 
ing rooms, bars and counters, from 
the clubhouse to the deepest re- 
cesses of the infield, are shining 
bright. Within another week, sup- 
plies are flowing toward the| 





What does a 


“widow business” 


make? 


It makes trouble. Suddenly and unexpectedly. 


When a partner in a business dies, his death can often result in 
costly complications. Involved tax problems — estate settlements — 
unwanted partners — even forced liquidation. These are the unex- 
pected dangers that catch a business unprepared. Too often they bury 
it as another tragic “widow business.” 


Could your company counter sudden death? There’s only one 
way to be sure. And that’s with a properly planned insurance program. 
Simple, complete protection is offered by any of the four basic “Busi- 
ness Security Plans” outlined below. They show you how you can: 


1 avoid forced liquidation or reorganization 

2 maintain control by surviving partners 

3 set up emergency reserves, assure firm credit 
4 acquire deceased’s holdings, on set terms 

5 settle estate taxes, on known valuation 


These are tried and tested methods, arrived at by wide and actual 
experience. Trained staffs are ready in every New England Mutual 
office to discuss with you, your attorney and the trust officer of your 
bank, a plan especially suited to your needs. Call without obligation. 
Or mail this coupon direct to Boston. 


MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA —1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
P. O. Box 333-K 
Boston 17, Mass. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your “Business Security Plan” 
for the type of situation indicated: [_) Key Man 
(] Sole Proprietorship [) Partnership [_] Close Corporation 
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=SPREED 
SHIPMENTS 


with Telegrams | 


Telegrams are the answer to 
faster, more orderly, shipping 
operations. A big grocery chain 
avoids losses from overstocked 
perishable foods by having all its 
store managers order every day 

. by Telegram. 


For any business purpose 
TELEGRAMS 
DO THE JOB BETTER 
WESTERN ~ 
UNION 





TRACING 


ORDERS 









SIX OF FIFTEEN CRATES OF 
MOUNTINGS SHIPPED US TEN DAYS 
AGO NOT YET RECEIVED. KINDLY 
CHECK. PLEASE TELEGRAPH WHEN 
WE MAY EXPECT. 


Fe WESTERN > 


COLLECTING ACCOUNTS 















SINCE AS YOU KNOW OUR LOW PRICES 
ARE CONTINGENT ON PAYMENT IN THIRTY 
DAYS, WE WOULD GREATLY APPRECIATE 
IT IF YOU WILL REMIT YOUR MARCH 
ACCOUNT BY WESTERN UNION MONEY 
ORDER OR TELEGRAPH WHEN WE MAY 











Nothing else 
gets action 


like a “a Telegram 


WESTERN UNION 
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Downs. The heavy meats, i.e., 
steaks, chops and roasts, are sent 
in from Chicago but it is the policy 
of the Stevens to buy as much as 
possible from time-tested local 
merchants, in Louisville as in the 
other cities where they function. 

Between flying trips to the 
Downs to see how things are pro- 
gressing, Joe rounds up his man- 
agers, chefs, head bartenders and 
other principal aides. Numbering 
roughly 125, they move in with Joe 
on Monday of Derby week and live 
on the chartered Pullmans that 
hauled them from various stations 
in the East. 

The rest of the force which, last 
year, totaled 1,457, is assigned from 
other Stevens outposts, with 
orders to report:‘on Thursday, or is 


| recruited in Louisville. Some states 


have laws making mandatory the 
| employment of a specified percent- 
age of home labor on any job but 
| the Stevens long ago made it a 
practice to enlist as much local 
help as possible. 


'ALTHOUGH the firm had its be- 
| ginning in a ball park in Columbus, 


| 


the emphasis long has been on the 


'race tracks. It is there the invest- 


| 


| 


|'ment is heaviest and the outlay and 


|intake greatest, for the turf crowd 


'is the freest spending and, there- 


‘fore, the most demanding of all. 


The baseball fan wants no more 
than peanuts, popcorn, hot dogs, 
sandwiches, beer, soft drinks, 
coffee, milk and ice cream—to eat 
a quick lunch before the game or to 
nibble through an afternoon or 
evening. The dog tracker wants 
little more; perhaps a hot roast 
beef or turkey sandwich or a bowl 
of soup or chowder. 

The big deal is the clubhouse 
restaurant on the running track by 
day, on the trotting track by night, 





where the diner may have any- 
thing from chowder to caviar, from 
pigs’ knuckles to filet mignon. The 
only “regular meal” served on any 
track is the “Derby breakfast,” 
| which is not really a breakfast at 
all but a luncheon with a social rat- 
ing so high that applicants are 
rigidly passed on and to be ac- 
cepted is a distinction. The menu 
for the breakfast is a fruit cup, a 
filet or red Kentucky ham, swim- 
ming in gravy, a vegetable or two 
and a dessert— preceded by or 
washed down with cocktails, juleps 
in souvenir glasses, and cham- 
pagne. 

Breakfast also is served on the 
clubhouse veranda at Saratoga 
during the morning workouts but 
there is nothing formal about it. 
Many owners, in residence at the 
spa during August, simply gather 





daily for ham and eggs and the 
succulent melons grown on nearby 
farms. 

Since the Stevens have discoy- 
ered that the race track fan’s pref. 
erences in foods are pretty much 
the same, north or south, save that 
he is likely to eat more sea food at 
Monmouth, Atlantic City and in 
Florida than anywhere else, few 
changes are made in the genera] 
run of the menus. 

The most popular dishes all year 
’round are clam chowder (“red,” or 


“Manhattan” everywhere but at 
Rockingham where it must be 
“white,” or “Boston”’), Irish stew, 


corned beef and cabbage, corned 
beef hash, liver and Irish bacon, 
chicken a la king and eggs Bene- 
dict. That’s at lunch on the run- 
ning tracks. Since the trotting 
track meal is dinner (at Saratoga 
many reservations are made for 
lunch on the race track and dinner 
at the raceway) there is a heavy 
play on steaks, chops and roast 
beef. 

On hot days, the demand for ice 
cream falls off, the sales of beer 
and soft drinks rise. On cold days, 
almost nobody drinks milk, and 
there is a run on coffee and beef 
bouillon, first introduced on the 
tracks and in the ball parks dur- 
ing the wartime coffee shortage. 
One day, purely as a test, clam 
chowder was missing from the 
menu. 

“If we hadn’t put it back the next 
day,” Frank says, “we would have 
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peen missing, too. There was an | 
ie uproar in the clubhouse and at the | " 
oY grandstand counters.” y Ve q 
It is seldom that too much or too | 009 L r lo V4 
4 little food is prepared. When this | 
t- happens, it is an accident. Charts a wt 
th carefully kept over the years, tak- ae | 
at ing into account the attendance d 
at trend of the meeting the year be- : 
- fore, the degree of attractiveness of 
ew the card, and the weather condi- 
ral tions, guide the chefs and order 
men. 
jax Their experience indicates that, 
e' as it was a year ago today at a given | 
a track, so it will be today, unless 
” there is a change in the weather 
os —and, almost invariably,itis. But, 
ied they can be crossed up, as they 
i were last year on the final day of 
wie the fall meeting at the Garden 
on State track at Camden, N. J. 
te A COLD rain had fallen earlier 
Lin put the forecast for Saturday, the 
us final day, was favorable—clearing 
vast and milder. The chart showed that i 
on the closing day the previous | i 
ice year, with a good card going and | i: 
eer the weather fair, the attendance li 
avs was 33,000. Provision was made to 1 
and feed that number and what hap- “Pull up achair... | a 
ened? we i 
20 P A cold. wind continued to blow this is my new Art Metal Conference t 
she nye ; ; ; ‘ . fy 
jur- bringing more rain with it. Less Desk... I’m ready any minute 1 
age than 20,000 people showed up. Senet I 
iam Some retrenchment was possible, for a five-man meeting. t 
the of course, especially in the club- { 
house, where much of the cooking / 
rext is done ~ — , but at a pee * Yes sir! Our new Conference Desk has \ 
e day the shelves were lined wi , : ; 
— ee Sameer es sandwiches and many fine points that aid ease, order and efficiency: a BIG pedestal i} 
4 r : i . ° 4 H i 
— hundreds of cakes and pies. (right or left side, as ordered) with drawer space virtually the same t 
malowing & senna’ evens as a two-pedestal desk, three convenience drawers in desk top, two . i 
| practice, these were distributed ; 5 
| among Camden’s charitable insti- work-organizer desk-tray drawers, and large side-to-side vertical ; 
| tutions. ' file drawer, plus private locker for storage. Pedestal drawers have ' 
With all the obvious hazards of 4 ‘ ‘ \] 
this round-the-clock. round-the- Art Metal fingertip ball-bearing roller suspension. The Art Metal 
year, round-the-country enter- Conference Desk has baked enamel finish in gray, and warm gray 
see Pay remap arp hn linoleum top with aluminum trim —a desk built for action and 
nance men are on hand to make styled for leadership, 
certain everything is in working 
| order. If a range suddenly goes out 
of kilter a spare is fired up immedi- EXECUTIVES: If you, like many others, are planning ahead 
3 peng for office improvements or expansion, write us for the book- 
opel . a rer “a srt let on Art Metal office equipment, including complete details 


on the Art Metal origination — the Conference Desk . . . Art 


placed and nobody has yet cut off Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


the gas. 

On the human side, excellent re- 

j lations with the several unions in- 
volved—cooks’, waiters’, bartend- 
ers’, etc.—have obviated strikes or 
sudden walkouts. With labor trou- 
bles all about them at times— | 
Strikes by mutuel clerks, stable 
hands and others employed by or 
on the race tracks or in the ball | 
| Parks—the “Stevens Marching and | 

| Chowder Association,” as old | 

” Harry was fond of calling it, | 
Marches on. 





For over 60 years the hall-mark 
of the finest in business equip- 
ment ... desks « files * office 
chairs * visible record equipment. 
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Wheelivey’giblic hearings are held to 
consider street paving programs this 
question is apt to be asked by the 
“Voice from the Rear’’: 


“Mr. Mayor, as a property owner 
and taxpayer, may I ask the city en- 
gineer why he recommends portland 
cement concrete for Main Street?” 


And the city engineer probably 
would reply: “I recommend portland 
cement concrete because experience 
shows it gives longer, more depend- 
able and uninterrupted service, yet 
costs less per year. The economics of 
concrete pavement, in simple arith- 
metic, boil down to this equation: 
Moderate first cost + low mainte- 
nance expense + long years of serv- 
ice =low annval cost. 

“Yes, concrete’s low maintenance 
cost and long life bring its average 
annual cost far below other pave- 
ments. These savings can be seen 
wherever cities keep cost records. 


“In Janesville, Wis., for example, 
it cost only $39.16 per mile per year 
to maintain concrete streets for a 12- 
year period. The cost for other pave- 
ments ranged from $136.85 to $189.97 
—3% to 5 times as much. 


“In Seattle maintenance records 
covering 25 years show that the cost 
of maintaining concrete streets was 
less than one-tenth of one cent per 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 








square yard per year. Maintaining 
the city’s two other types of pave- 
ment cost 5% to 7 times more. 

“Records in Sheboygan, Wis., over 
a 15-year period show a maintenance 
cost of $85.92 per mile per year for 
concrete and $314.09 and $608.04 for 
the city’s two other types of pave- 
ment—3% to 7 times more. 

“These records include perform- 
ances of many concrete streets not 
designed for today’s heavy traffic. Im- 
provements in materials, design and 
construction make today’s concrete 
pavements even more durable.”’ 

One of the leaders in developing 
better concrete pavements is the 
Portland Cement Association, which 
has been conducting a continuous 
program of research and development 
for more than a third of a century. 

In its laboratories in Chicago and 
in field studies the Association is con- 
stantly developing better concrete for 
pavements as well as for more dur- 
able, lower-annual -cost homes, farm 
improvements, factories, hospitals 
and public works. All findings are 
freely dedicated to the public. 

These activities are made possible 
by the financial support of the PCA’s 
67 member companies, who make 
a large proportion of the portland 
cement used in the U.S. and Canada. 


33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Belgeha-MelsloM-> 4i-1ile Mil MULT. Mel ml clelailelaleMa-lul-uimeli\e| 
scientific research and engineering field work 








Renegotiation: 


(Continued from page 48) 

the Board as to what part of his 
product is chargeable to civilian 
work. Also, as to the life expectancy 
of his machines including old ma- 
chines in stock. He uses cleaning 
compounds for the factory, lubri- 
cants for the machine and other 
supplies. The Board, figuring ex- 
cessive profits, will decide what 
portions of these are defense con- 
tract expenses. 

Affecting all producers, not 
merely one group, is the cost of 
changes between civilian and de- 
fense production. The Board may 
allow the expense or investment to 
convert from civilian to defense 
work. But happy days with a world 


ino longer overshadowed by war 


clouds are hoped for. The fore- 
sighted businessman wants to set 
aside a reserve for reconversion 
back to civilian production. The 
Board may not allow reconversion 
costs aS an operating expense, 
though it is now apparently favor- 
ably inclined. 

The law specifies that, in drawing 
a line between a fair profit for a 
contractor and what shall be re- 
turned as excessive, the Board shall 
consider: 1. What are reasonable 
costs and profits. 2. Net worth of 
the firm. 3. Risk assumed. 4. Con- 
tribution to the defense effort. 5. 
Character of business. 6. Public in- 
terest and fair dealing. 

All of these, each one extremely 
vague, are for the Board’s discre- 
tion. Its chairman says that the 
Board will “impose as small a bur- 
den as possible on industry and will 
follow common sense principles.” 

The Renegotiation Board, located 
in Washington, groups the states 
under regional boards in other 
cities and can name temporary 
panels when desired. Members of 
the Board, an able group appointed 
Oct. 3, 1951, with their profession, 
legal residence and sponsors are: 

John T. Koehler, chairman, law- 


'yer, Maryland, Navy. 


John H. Joss, lawyer, Indiana, 


|General Services. 


Lawrence E. Hartwig, lawyer, 
| Michigan, Presidential. 
Frank L. Roberts, investment 





broker, Michigan, Air Force. 
B. Bernard Greidinger, profes- 


sor of accounting, New York, 
Army. 
The chairman of a regional 


board is appointed through the 
National Board. The other mem- 
bers are named by the four services. 
Regional boards already estab- 
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lished pe ys pga ne “Here's a refrigerator | want “Bet the Classified will tel! 
vhory poner lp persed York “City, to see...I’ll find who handles me where | can look at this 
aeavard B. Smith, lawyer-banker; | 't'n the ‘yellow pages’. ' 

Los Angeles, Hayward L. Elliott, 
former Army renegotiation board. 
Chairmen have not been named for 
. the Chicago, Detroit and Boston 
a poards. 

y Observers of renegotiation al- 
a 












though they do not question the 
abilities of board members, do 
question their business and techni- 
eal capacities. This goes to the a : 
roots of the arbitrary renegotiation That battery ee 
it system. It parallels the Soviet peranenimndasisscy = pindesnn 

Union practice of measuring a : 
man’s ability to run a factory by 






































at his knowledge of Communist Party 
ot dogma. 
a Roughly 4,000,000 concerns are 
‘Y | in business in the United States, ' 
to | yarying from one-man outfits to ‘a 
Be | billion dollar corporations. They iv 
ld | produce several million different iN 
ar | items; some simple, many highly fe 
c- technical. : 
et No board member or any other i 
on human being knows enough about i 
he each establishment in such a di- “Tigers pene Ae } 
= versified economy to decide | ow... wonderful range! ita hia el I. 
8e, whether its operations are eco- “yt nee the Classifi 2 / 
r= nomical. However, boards have the ‘esstteenaiiaael me where I can buy &. | 

arbitrary authority to decide to find who sells it.” i 
ng whether the profits of each or any | 
a business are excessive. In regional H 
re~ boards, influences and environ- 
all ment will differ in each area and 
ble with each member. All are clothed 
of with authority but, beyond that, 
n- lawyers say the law is vague and | | .¥ d h d | d 
5. impossible to administer impar- S YO U 4 D ae) U e a Nn e 
in- tially. . 

If a producer is dissatisfied with ° ? 

ely a regional board ruling after it has t fo ug Se ective out ets 
re- been approved by the board, his ° 
the only appeal is to the Federal Tax | 
ur- Court. This court will hear all the | Th e Nn te | | O U i ros ects 
will facts and figures which have been | y p p 
es.” presented once at regional board | 
ted hearings and possibly also to the 


s a 
ites National Board. That it will be | who Se| Is iT In the 
her eee 


swamped with cases is certain. 








ary The Boards started with 1,900 z 
3 of cases carried over from the 1948 YELLOW PAGES’ 
ited law. of 
ion, The first deadline under the 
Are: new 1951 law was fixed for May l, e 
aw- 1952. All reports must be screened. th T | h D t 
Those whose business is large e e Ep one Ifec Ory 
ana, | enough to be renegotiated, prob- | 


ably one third of the total, have an 






yer, additional two months to file their 

; Second return. If the year’s profits = 
rent | were less than $400,000, a regional 7“ ---------------> 

| board investigates first. If larger, | 
fes- | the National Board does. It also re- | 
ork, Views regional board decisions. | 

From 17,000 to 50,000 reports are 

onal expected during the year. | FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
the | Though Government always OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA. 
em- hopes to do a job promptly, the Re- | 
7 hegotiation Board admits that it 
tab- 
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Ever see one machine do so many 
Mailing Operations so well? 






Press the button and the Inserting & Mailing Machine 
automatically opens envelope flap, gathers inserts 
(as many as 8), inserts them in envelope, moistens, 
closes and seals flap, stamps, counts and stacks 
ready for Post Office. 3 or 4 ordinary “mailing 
machines” could not do this job. Companies that 
must get out mass mail have enjoyed tremendous 
savings with the Inserting & Mailing Machine. 
Macy’s, RCA, GE, AT&T, Beech-Nut and thousands 
of others have used this 9-in-1 machine for years. 


SEE A TEST RUN of one of your Own mailings before 
your eyes. Write for literature today. 


F. & R. Lazarus & 
one of America’s great 
stores, writes: “‘We are 
saving with the Insert- 
ing & Mailing Machine, 
most modern mailing 
mechanism.” 


will be snowed under. The law 
specifies that the boards must start 
processing a return within one year 
after it is filed. Complete process. 
ing, according to the Board, re. 
quires investigating the company’s 
plant, its equipment, work methods 
and accounting system; also con- 
sulting with the procurement 





agencies and customers. 
The law allows two years more 


'to complete the processing or rene- 
| gotiation. 


The time can be ex. 
tended even further by mutual] 
agreement. 

Anticipating the first rush of re. 
turns, the Board does not expect to 
process all its cases in a year. That 
means a contractor will file a re- 
port on his second year’s business 
before he knows what profit he has 
made on the first year. Or, if his 
renegotiation runs only to its mini- 
mum legal limit, he may not know 
what profit will be allowed on his 
contract until 3% years after he 





Co., COLUMBUS, O., 











INSERTING & MAILING MACHINE COMPANY, PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
Evel " $8aLS ENVELOPE Pais PORTAGE INDICIA ~ Gounts & STACKS 
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This is the “Finger Tip” that moves 
mountains —of work and worry! 
Every business man knows those times when it seems as if 


everything is piling up and snowing him under. We call such moments 
“Pressure Times”—and Dictograph knows how to relieve them! 


With just a flick of the finger, your Dictograph springs into action— 
as a source of quick information, immediate contact with staff, executive 
right-of-way on calls—gets you out from under, and keeps you out! 


Thousands of business men know this—and would no more think 
of being without Dictograph than they would be without their own 
desks. Better look into Dictograph before your next “Pressure Time”! 


Dictograph 


The Private Telephone System 





DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS INC. a a a cg 
Dept.B-1, Jamaica 31, N. Y. 

Oo Shed mo comslete Company dibesvsancshniidinsimnonicintianmiataiibaieentes - 
information, Address wate 

©) Hove your man call. Ra fant Stote 









started working on it. 

If he agrees to a time extension— 
‘not agreeing may displease the 
Board—or takes an appeal to the 
Tax Court, he will whistle even 
longer. He can refuse to refund the 
profits which the Renegotiation 


|Board says are excessive. In that 


| case, the case goes to the Depart- 


~—= | ment of Justice for collection. The 


court will not review the Board 
proceedings. 

A test of the renegotiation acts 
of 1943 and 1948 was carried to the 
| Supreme Court which decided they 
| were constitutional. As each con- 
tractor now signs an agreement 
'to renegotiate when he receives a 
contract not specifically exempt 
from renegotiation, the constitu- 


\\ | tionality of the 1951 law may not be 


questioned. 

Departments and agencies are 
[painfully meticulous in observing 
|the law. They notify the Board of 
‘each contract and add the con- 
tractor’s name to its mailing list 
for more blanks. The production 
experting and report writing starts. 

The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee issued a report on its in- 
vestigation of military spending 
which it distributes free. A few 
weeks ago, the Army purchasing 
office asked the committee to sub- 
mit a bid for supplying three copies. 
The request was accompanied by 
‘blank forms to be filled in and 
signed, agreeing to renegotiate 
| profits at the end of a year, certi- 
| fying that ceiling prices were ob- 
served, that no five per cent brok- 
ers were employed, warning 
|against cheating or defaulting on 
delivery and asking ten per cent 
discount for cash in ten days. 

Chairman Lyndon B. Johnson, 
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without waiting for the additional | 
plank forms from the Board, mailed | 
the free copies. Though amusing, | 


the incident showed the bookkeep- 
jing and reports required from con- 
tractors who are paid for services 
or supplies. 


Chairman Koehler describes re- 


negotiation as a one-way street. 
Businessmen agree. Whether a 
firm’s advertising to keep a trade 
name before a neglected civilian 
market is an expense in all-out de- 
fense production has not been 
settled. 

Losses made in civilian business 
cannot be offset against profits on 
government business. A lack of 


operating profits in the first year| 


can be deducted from profits, if 
any, in the next few years. But if 
a profit has been adjusted for the 
first year and the contractor makes | 
no profit in the next two—the 
present limit for renegotiation—it 
is just too bad for him. | 

The Board cannot help those} 
who lose money or who only break | 
even. 

If wages, prices, controls, alloca- | 
tions, priorities or other contin-| 
gencies have increased the cost of | 
production, the sufferer may appeal | 
to the government agency (except | 
Navy which refuses to revise its 
contracts) which signed the con- 
tract for price readjustment or any 
other change in its terms. Esca-| 
lator clauses, letters of intent or | 
similar innovations concern only 
the contracting parties. 

To say that the renegotiation 
law leaves a wide open field for 
doubtful practices is not a refiec- 
tion on the honesty of either offi- | 
cials or businessmen. 

In deciding what is an excessive | 
profit, a Board member may be) 
swayed by friendship, politics or 
other human traits. The law spe-| 
cifically orders him to consider a 
firm’s value to defense production 
and other abstractions. He can, and | 
undoubtedly will, decide that a 15 
per cent profit is reasonable for one 
firm but another should have only 
three per cent. He can, though it 
has never happened, decide that a 
firm’s production methods are so 
wasteful that it deserves no pro- 
fit—equivalent to a 100 per cent 
tax. 

Whether renegotiation is satis- 
factory depends for the present on 
relations between business and 
boards. More important is the 
question whether renegotiation is 
to be a permanent part of the 
American economic and political 

















Reduce High Building Costs... 


with B Butler Buildings 


_ (STEEL OR ALUMINUM) _ 





With a Butler Building you can erect ‘in days instead of 
weeks, save time and costly labor. And low initial cost helps 
you save up to 50 per cent of the cost of building with 


commonly used materials. See your Butler dealer or mail 
coupon today. 





ea LT TT Se ee ae ee ne ee 
For prompt reply, address Dept. NB25 at office nearest you: 
7456 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 

956 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 

Richmond, Calif, 

C) Send name of my nearest Butler dealer. 

() Send information about Butler Buildings, for use as 


























Name. out 
system. Experience to date is Firm 
against continuing it indefinitely. Address. 
In fact, the evidence is against the City ; Zone___State 
basic idea. Aiea peenqnha eS eee ans 
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Will the wrong floor 
waste your money too? = 


to get the right floor—call on KENTILE 





You rule out guesswork—you end the risk 
of spending flooring dollars unwisely — 
when you call in the Kentile Flooring 
Contractor. 

With his specialist’s experience, he will 
recommend the floor that’s best for any 
area. He will show you how production 
and profits can be increased by the proper 
choice of floors. 

This Kentile service is equally impor- 
tant in new construction or remodeling 
jobs—saves you money whether the instal- 
lation is 100 square feet or a million. 

You, or your architect or builder will 
find it pays to consult with a Kentile Floor- 
ing Contractor. If you don’t know his 
name and address write Contract Dept., 


MEMO to management 


Your company’s profits de- 
pend on getting the right an- 
swer to questions like these: 


How can you save on large- 
area installations? 


How does the right flooring 
increase production? 


How can the right floor re- 
duce accidents in factory 
areas? 


W hat are the big differences 
between the various types of 
resilient floors? 


Which floors will resist 
grease most effectively? 











Kentile, Inc., Brooklyn 15, New York. 


KENTILE + SPECIAL KENTILE + KENTILE RUBBER TILE « KENCORK 


> KENTILE uc. 
BROOKLYN 1s NEW YORK 
— NS Flooring Specialists for Over 50 Years 








Ornery Critters 
Are His Fortune 


(Continued from page 61) 
staged his first bucking contest. 
Rodeo was then in its infancy. In 
the Ashton saloons he overheard 
park-bound dudes hankering for 
such e1itertainment. With the help 
of a couple of characters named 
Hacksaw Tom and Rattlesnake 
Pete, Doc obliged. 

Their impression was that the 
dudes wanted to see a man bucked 
off. Accordingly, they let them- 
selves be thrown several times. But 
when Hacksaw and Rattlesnake 
passed their hats afterwards while 
Doc rounded up his horses, the 
dudes refused to come through on 
the grounds that the riders hadn’t 
stayed aboard. 

Doc still gets a kick out of the 
yarn. ‘“‘Never in my life saw a man 
get madder. Hacksaw picked up an 
old six-shooter so rusty there 
wasn’t even a hole down the middle 
and walked over to where the dudes 
were sitting on the corral fence. 
‘Shell out,’ he told them. They 
shelled.” 

Sorenson staged his first paid 
admission rodeo in 1919 and went 
into the business to stay. In the 
early ’30’s he took his profits and 
bought a 21,000 acre ranch in east- 
ern Idaho, not far from the en- 
trance to Yellowstone Park. It 
serves as a base of operations and 
winter home for his rodeo stock. 

When he returns to the ranch in 
the fall, he spends the bulk of the 
time in the saddle. His wife and 
children share his likes. All are 
accomplished riders and have 
spent much of their lives on horse- 
back. Mrs. Sorenson, Idaho born 
and bred, their two sons and two 
youngest daughters nearly always 
accompany him on the rodeo cir- 
cuit. 

Sorenson’s philosophy of show- 
manship is simple and direct. “I 
won’t stand for faking,” he says. 
“People pay to see good, clean com- 
petition and fast action. That’s 
what I give them.” 

He’s as tough with himself as 
with the contestants. Not long ago 
he was helping saddle a bronc in a 
chute. Suddenly the horse reared 
up and smashed him square in the 
face with the back of its head. It 
was the tenth time his nose had 
been broken. 

He let loose a stream of blistering 
language, then went ahead with 


| the job. He didn’t get around to 


having the nose reset until the 


| Show was over. 
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AN ACTUAL CASE FROM THE FILES OF U.S.F.&G 
q 3 at IN 


Traveling 
Blacksmiths 


Tuere is such a need for black- 
smiths and horseshoers that two 
colleges have added courses of in- 
struction to their curriculum. Ac- 
cording to Wayne Dinsmore, secre- 
tary of the Horse and Mule Asso- 
ciation of America, who speaks for 
horsemen throughout the country, 
“There just aren’t enough well- 
trained, competent horseshoers to 
do the work that needs to be 
done.” 

Blacksmithing is considered by 
many to be a dead or dying art, but 
those in the business, especially 
those mechanics who have put 
their shops on wheels and taken to 
the road, won’t concede this. For 
they are independent businessmen, 
happy with their work, and making 
as much money as most men up 
and down the Main streets of 
America. ie 

The village smithy no longer| 
stands in the shade of a spreading | 
chestnut tree. The _ successful | 
blacksmith of today is the travel- 


vg amg been such a shortage The Scraps of Paper that Cost $90,000 


of trained horseshoers in recent 


years, the Horse and Mule Associa- A firm of noted desis . . : 
; , the ; sign engineers discovered that pieces of paper could 
tion instigated the establishment HG P es 


of special short courses at Michi- be particularly expensive when fire damaged their building. 


gan State College and California 
Polytechnic College in an effort to 





They had protection on the building and had the foresight to insure 


Rearest more youre men ia the their valuable papers. But they had underestimated possible loss and 

work. Each course takes 12 weeks. replacement cost. When the fire came, much of the work of a staff of 
“Salaries and incomes vary highly paid employes was destroyed, the remainder badly damaged. 

widely, but a good craftsman can Total ] we . : 

earn $8,000 a year,” John Mac- otal loss, based on the cost of original preparation of the work, ap- 

Allan, in charge of the blacksmith proached $100,000 . . . over and above the damage to the building. 

class at Michigan State College, In a few days U.S. F. & G. paid the full amount of the Valuable Papers 

said. “Today, the demand for Policy then in force. Unfortunately, the firm was insured for only $10,000. 

farriers exceeds the supply of 

trained, skillful blacksmiths and In one night, fire had cost them some $90,000. They now have substan- 

will for some time to come. So far, tially increased their Valuable Papers coverage with the U.S. F. & G. 

all the men taking the course are 

able to line up good business con- Cie =@ 

nections.” 










The traveling blacksmith shop is 
flourishing today because it pro- 
vides the only logical answer to a 
two-way need. It enables the 
smithy to obtain more business by 
drawing from a larger area. It 
Saves time for the farmer and 
rancher by hauling the shoes, an- 
vil and forge to the farm. Approxi- 
mately 4,000 of these traveling 
shops are now operating through- 
out the United States and this 


number is rapidly increasing. And) United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


there is need for even more. he i 
—IrRvING WALLACE | Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


Your local agent is constantly ready to serve you. Consult him as 
you would your doctor or lawyer. For the name of your neorest 
U.S. F. & G. agent, or for claim service in an emergency, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


CASUALTY 
FIDELITY- SURETY 
FIRE 
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rOTENGILS: 


Deliver The Goods / * 


STENCIL MACHINE 
Bold, easy-to-read addresses 
at high speed, low cost with 
MARSH-cut stencils. Three size 
machines—2”, %”, or 1” 
letters, with Hardened Dies, 
Quick-Replaceable Punches. 
Electric or hand operated. 
>) FOUNTAIN BRUSH 
Ink in handle. Button control 
feeds ink for quick, neat sten- 
ciling. Saves time, ink, money 


STENCIL INK 

Makes shipments look their 

best. Highest quality. Fast dry- 

ing, permanent. No Shaking. 

Electric DIAL-TAPER 
Electric tape dispensing. Dial 

control. Completely automatic. 








FOR FREE SHIPPERS HANDBOOK AND PRICES, 
CHECK SQUARE ABOVE AND PIN TO BUSINESS 
LETTERHEAD WITH YOUR NAME. 


YY hy 4 





4 MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 5 | 
72 Marsh Bidg., Belleville, til. 
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HOW TO 


¢6CUT PENCIL 
COSTS IN HALF 


Why don’t you save the kind of 
money hundreds of leading firms 
the country over are saving, using 
“Autopoint” Pencils for organiza- 
tion use? Many cut pencil costs IN 
HALF... and get a bonus of pen- 
cil sharpening time saved, great- 

er efficiency, and the trouble-free 
writing delivered by these fa- 
mous pencils with “Grip-Tite”’ 
Tips that won’tlet leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Send for free booklet 
showing full line of 
My ape Pencils 

uantity prices. Pencils 
conned are but two of the 
many popular, money-saving 
“Autopoint” numbers offered for 
organization use. Send coupon. 








: 
| AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. NB-5 | 
1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Minois 
[a 
i] 5 

() Check here to have representative call. 
Name 

| Company == | 
| | 
1 
L 4 








Position 
Street Address 
City Zone 

















Who’s Going to Mind Our Business 


(Continued from page 39) 

The American Institute of Man- 
agement study of the presidents of 
204 leading corporations showed 
that three out of four were college 
graduates. Of these almost half 
went to one of the Ivy League col- 
leges and 20 per cent got their de- 
grees from either Yale or Harvard. 
These studies were based on the 
educational backgrounds of men 
who began their careers 20 or 30 
years or more ago, and today the 
noncollege graduate’s chances of 
climbing into the upper brackets 
are slimmer than ever. 


Cumeinc step by step from the 
ranks of labor to the realms of 
management has become a thing of 
the past. In one large company 
studied by Harvard’s Prof. Myles L. 
Mace, the president stated that 
four out of five of the top officers 
had started at the bottom ranks of 
labor. But he couldn’t think of 
more than one or two persons who 
had come into management posi- 


| tions from the hourly force during 


| 


the past 15 years. 

Men employed in the shop are 
almost certain to stay in the shop. 
| One factor is, of course, the union 
seniority rules which require the 
worker to progress through a series 
| of graduated job classifications. By 
the time he reaches foreman rank 
he’s much too old to start at the 
| bottom in management. 

But even without this obstacle, 


| the crystallization of group feel- 


ingsin both labor and management 
have widened the gap between 
them until it is almost unbridge- 
able except through a college edu- 
cation—if then. In the shop the 
exercise of specific mechanical 
skills reveals almost nothing about 
a worker’s potential qualities for 
management duties which consist 
primarily of dealing with people 
and policies. 

What is industry doing to spot 
potential leaders in the hourly 
force? “A lot of people worry about 
it but so far nothing much has hap- 
pened,” one management coun- 
selor told me. “A few companies 


| offer aptitude tests or off-the-job 
| training courses for the hourly 


force—but it’s mostly a public rela- 
tions stunt to make everybody feel 
better.” So far the most effective 
way for a rank-and-filer to break 
into management is to work his 
way up in the union. ‘‘We keep our 
eyes on the union stewards,” said 
one personnel manager. 
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Like a father with marriageable 
daughters, industry always has 
taken the attitude that “‘the right 
men will turn up.” But now that 
the right men are failing to turn 
up in large numbers, more and 
more companies are going out of 
their way to look for them— if not 
in the shop then at least in the 
outer offices. 

Most methods boil down to on- 
the-job training through system- 
atic job rotation. Companies like 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Sears 
Roebuck and DuPont steer aq 
selected batch of promising young 
men through a dozen or so jobs a 
year—some of which are created 
especially for training purposes. 
This serves the double role of giv- 
ing the men an over-all acquaint- 
ance with the company and reveal- 
ing through actual performance 
the relative executive capacities of 
individual trainees. 

Some companies like Bigelow- 
Sanford and Detroit Edison give 
neophytes a seat on an “advisory 
committee” which reviews a wide 
range of company problems. Other 
companies like Chrysler run their 
executives through a series of lec- 
tures, seminars and classroom 
courses on everything from eco- 
nomic theory to the art of public 
speaking, letter writing and polite 
conversation. 

More than a score of universities 
now offer training courses and 
institutes set up specifically for 
practicing executives. Enrollment 
in Harvard’s 13-week management 
training program is about 1,500 
men averaging 43 years of age, 
making an average of $15,000 a 
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year and representing 250 com- | 
panies. In Texas, more than 1,600 
executives attend the Institute of 
Management set up recently by 
Southern Methodist University and 
the Texas Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion. 

According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board it costs a 
company at least $7,000 to send a 
$20,000 executive to Harvard for 13 
weeks. Some companies which 
have their own training courses 
estimate they spend as high as 
$25,000 to train a single executive. 

To produce results the training 
programs have to be backed by 
closer, more personal contact be- 
tween top brass and their subordi- 
nates, a closer watch over promis- 
ing men, and a policy of prompt 
promotion according to perform- 
ance. 


The executives required to run 
American industry are a small 
group, about twice the size of the 
medical profession and half the 
size of our grade school and college 
staff. Their cost is a fraction of a 





cent per dollar of business volume 
of large corporations and no more | 
than five to ten cents in smaller 
firms. The present numerical 
shortage is only a temporary in- 
convenience and can be remedied 
by the training and recruiting pro- 
grams now getting under way—but 
there is no cut-and-dried remedy 
for the far more serious shortage 
of enterprising spirit throughout 
the entire management hierarchy. 

In reaction against the efficiency | 
experts for whom executives are | 
merely boxes on a chart, many 
companies are now trying to re- 
humanize management relation- 
ships by insisting that every key 
executive get personally ac- 
quainted with his subordinates and | 
coach the best of them as under- | 
studies. 

New schemes for improving 
management efficiency are a dime | 
a dozen but good management al- | 
ways turns out to be the brains and 
vision of a few particular indi- 
viduals. Instead of trying to 
whittle down the man to fit the job, 
the trick is to find the right man | 
and let him create his own job. | 
That means taking a big chance on | 
individuality but in the long run 
it’s safer than “playing safe” with 
uniformity. 

The lessons of history haven’t 
changed since John Stuart Mill 
wrote almost 100 years ago: “A 
people, it appears, may be progres- 
Sive for a certain length of time, 
and then stop. When does it stop? 
When it ceases to possess individu- 
ality.” 
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In business this calls 


for a Burroughs 


Of course it does! Burroughs adding machines do figuring 
jobs far better than the old inaccurate pencil-and-paper 
method, because they’re faster, surer—much more economical. 





Burroughs adding machines come up with the right 
answers the first time. More than that, they save as they earn... 
cost but a few pennies a day to go to work for you. 


Here’s the quality-built machine that stands out above all the 
rest... a lifetime profit-protector backed by sixty years of 
service to all types of business—large and small. 


Let the Burroughs man help you select the 
machine that’s best for you. You'll find 
him listed in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. Call him today! 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


There are Burroughs adding machines suit- 
able for every business. You can choose hand 
or electrically operated machines, with or 
without subtraction, in a variety of capacities, 
wide and narrow carriages. Prices start as 
low as $120, plus applicable taxes. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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ARE YOU CONCERNED about higher, and 


higher taxes? 


Are you concerned about controls, and more 
controls, choking business? 


Are you concerned about socialism sneak- 
ing both feet in the door and taking over? 


If so, what can you do about it? One of two 


things: 


You can give up, call the situation hopeless, 
quit your job, fold your business, and move 
to Pago Pago; OR — 


You can become a part of the purposeful, 
organized business movement that is work- 
ing affirmatively to put an end to these 
threats against the public welfare. 


THIS PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT is fightingly 
alive. Back of it is the inspiration and 
strength of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


Right now, while you are reading this, the 
National Chamber is directing its heavy 
firepower to accomplish these six aims, voted 
by business men as the most important issues 
of the day: 


1. ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING — Build a bet- 
ter public understanding of basic economic 
issues, and of the American profit and loss 


system. 


2. GOVERNMENT ECONOMY — Create an ef- 





fective demand for economy and efficiency 
in government. 


3. FEDERAL TAXES — Help develop an equi- 
table tax system which will avoid excessive, 
unjust taxation. 


4, SOCIAL LEGISLATION — Promote welfare 
plans which foster initiative and _ self- 
reliance. Protect the individual against 
regimentation. 


5. LABOR RELATIONS — Help create greater 
cooperation between labor and management 
to enable them to work together more close- 
ly for mutual benefit and to the public 
interest. 


6. FOREIGN POLICY — Support foreign pol- 
icy which will protect America’s security, 
independence and integrity—and safeguard 
the citizen’s home, individual rights, and 
business. 


PLEASE GO BACK and read those six aims 
again. Heart, soul and pocketbook, do you 
believe in these aims, and want to do some- 
thing constructive about them? 


If you do, why not team up with the business 
men who believe as you do—the members of 
the National Chamber who are working to- 
gether for good citizenship, good govern- 
ment and good business. Take the first step 
now by writing for the folder, “The National 
Chamber’s Program of Work.” CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wasuincton 6, D. C. 


A National Federation Working for Good Citizenship, 
Good Government, and Good Business. 
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Get the 
Check Signer 


dikohemadolagi-y 
BAN K 
REFERENCES 


Todd Protectograph Signers are in 
everyday use in hundreds of banks. 
That’s why so many commercial 
firms safeguard executive signa- 
tures—and the funds they control 
—with Todd Signers. A Signer that’s 
safe for a bank meets the highest 
standards of safety and control. 
This letter from Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn., is one of the many “bank 
references” in our 
files: 
“The Todd 
Check Sign- 
ers now in 
use in our 
Minneapolis 
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Norchw estern National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 


doing a good job for us. The 
Signers are used on Cashier's 
Checks and Bank Money Orders 
and they give us a control not 
obtainable in a handwritten signa- 
ture. We are glad to recommend 
this Signer to any bank having a 
signing problem.” 
Mail the coupon today. Get the 
facts about the Signer that saves 
executive time—safeguards com- 
pany funds and provides absolute 
control over check issuance. 






ROCHESTER 
SALES OFFICES IN 


NEW YORK 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., 

Dept. NB, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please let me have full information about the 
Todd Protectograph Check Signer, without cost 
or obligation to me. 


Firm_ 





Address 





City_ Zone—— State___ 
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(Continued from page 52) 
broke. I wanted to be the first to 
| tell you rather than have you learn 
| of it through other persons or by 
publication. But I solemnly pro- 
mise each of you that, regardless of 
the fact that my obligation to you 
will be discharged in bankruptcy, 
| I still will pay you all that I owe you 

—and, if you desire it, interest as 
well.” 

After the initial shock of his an- 
nouncement, Weismann went on. 
“I want to ask you one more favor. 
Please do not look upon me as a 
bankrupt. If you see me in a good 
restaurant, or smoking an expen- 
Sive cigar, or wearing a well tail- 
ored suit, remember that these are 
habits of a successful past. To be 
successful in the future, I must 
continue to live in that atmos- 
phere.” 

Between 1931 and 1937, Weis- 
mann voluntarily paid off in full all 
obligations for which he consid- 
ered himself personally liable, even 
though he received his discharge 

|in bankruptcy early in 1932. By 
that time, however, he was already 
launched on the new career which 
|now nets his company more than 
$1,000,000 a year. 
| It began when a toy manufactur- 
|ing concern in Newark consulted 
him as an industrial engineer. The 
company was losing money; in 
about three years it would be broke. 
| Weismann suggested revamping 
the manufacturing processes, but 
there was no capital for this. He 
|felt that the business could be 
| saved by reducing plant capacity 
| and machinery, so that it could 
operate at a profit. 
| The owner said frankly that he 
| agreed, but did not have the cour- 
age to go ahead. “Then why not 
sell?” Weismann asked. “Who 
|would buy?” the manufacturer 
|W wanted to know. 
| Weismann thought fora moment. 
|'He had faith in this business. He 
asked for a 60-day option at $425,- 
| 000. (The company’s net worth was 
listed at $900,000.) Weismann 
hadn’t a cent to invest, but he de- 
cided to try to form a syndicate 
to buy the firm. He finally found 
five men who agreed to put up the 
cash. He was to get no salary while 
their money was outstanding, but 
when their capital was returned, 
| Weismann would receive one third 
of the profits. 

The business was reorganized 
and made to operate profitably. 
Within a period of nine months it 
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When to Buy a Company 


was sold to a competitor, with g 
profit to the syndicate of $450,009. 

Weismann has been buying, re. 
organizing, operating, and resel]. 
ing businesses ever since. In 1937 
the syndicate was liquidated, mem- 
bers splitting $8,500,000. Weismann 
took his own share in businesses, 
and he has operated independently 
since then. 

He is proud of the fact that in 
100 transactions, he has never lost 
a dollar of principal on a deal. 
Some of the 100 companies he has 
taken over were later liquidated or 
merged, but Weismann prefers to 
keep successful companies operat- 
ing under his aegis. 

Aetna today is pretty largely a 
one-man operation. Weismann 
owns 9,998 of 10,000 shares of stock. 
The other two are owned by two 
other members of the board: Mrs, 
Weismann and Lester C. Wineberg, 
His staff is small but devoted. Since 
Weismann himself works long 
hours—8 a.m. to midnight is a typi- 
cal day—it is not uncommon to 
find the key personnel of Aetna 
holed up in a hotel suite planning 
a deal. 

Originally most of Weismann’s 
contacts were with ailing busi- 
nesses, which required his services 
as an industrial engineer. Now 
many healthy firms are referred 
to him by banks, attorneys, and the 
owners themselves. 

Reasons for selling range all the 
way from declining profits to old 
age. Many owners feel that un- 
der the present tax structure, they 
would prefer to invest their funds 
in good securities or trust funds 
and “‘get out of business.” 

Whatever the reason, every case 
that comes to Weismann’s atten- 
tion must be carefully analyzed. 
Can the plant be made to operate 
successfully? How many years will 
it take to pay back the original in- 
vestment? 

To answer these questions the 
whole situation must be surveyed. 
Weismann and his staff attempt to 
learn how much in demand the 
product is; what the manufactur- 
ing processes are, and how costs 
are controlled; what the reputa- 
tion of the company is, its past per- 
formance and present position; 
and what sort of people its em- 
ployes are—both as to labor and 
management. 

Such an appraisal often takes 
months—and sometimes the an- 
swer is no, it isn’t a good buy. But 
when Weismann sees an opportun- 
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ity to correct a fault or weakness, 
he may take a chance—particu- 
larly if he likes and believes in the 
top management personnel, and 
they like him. 

The principal cause of business 
failure, aS he sees it, is incompe- 
tent men at the top. Next comes 
lack of experience in the particular 
field of operation. Third is lack of | 
managerial experience. And finally, | 
experience which, though varied, | 
is not well-rounded in production, 
sales, and financing. There are 
other causes, of course, but these | 
are minor. | 

Every case is different, of course. 
And even though he may have ana- | 
lyzed the plant’s problems minutely 
before he takes over, other prob-| 
lems sometimes arise later. That’s 
why he likes to keep in touch with | 
his business heads every couple of 
days. When one of them makes a 
mistake, or something goes wrong, | 
Weismann wants to know. Then, 


























Waive the Argument 
Not Your Arms 





instead of summoning the execu- The two partners were arguing over sprinkler system would pay for itself, 
tive to his office, Weismann goes to plans for their new building when You, too, can get help from our local 
see him. one of our agents walked in. A few agent. On technical problems he 

“T like to study the problem on minutes later all was calm when he works closely with the Phoenix- 


the ground,” he explains. “Suppose walked out with the plans. Then 
the plant’s in Chicago. I'll tell the 
boys to meet me at the Pump Room 
at eight that evening. I'll fly out 
there, and when the boys come in, 
we'll have a cocktail or two and 
dinner. But we won’t talk about the 
problem. We’ll save that for to- 
morrow morning. You can see them 
relax. Nine times out of ten they 
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Connecticut office — commands 





Cn INS 
he checked the insurance rates 


the scientific resources of a na- 
at the State Rating Bureau, con- 


tional organization. If you can’t 
sulted Phoenix-Connecticut engi- 


neers, He learned that for the 
, contemplated building a 
THE 


lick the problem themselves,| group oF INSURANCE COMPANIES * 63 WOODLAND ST. © HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
simply by talking it over with me The Phoenix Insurance Co. The Connecticut Fire Insurance Co. Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
the next day.’ _ _, Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. The Centrai States Fire Insurance Co. 

This procedure reveals a sharp Atlantic Fire Insurance Co. Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co, Reliance Insurance Co. of Canada 
sense of human psychology. It fits 
right in with Weismann’s activ- 
ities when he takes over a business. 
‘Do not make any changes of any 
sort for at least six months” is his 
advice, “and then only upon com- 
plete examination and discussion 
with the management.” 

During the course of negotia- 
tions for the spinning mill last 
spring, Weismann learned that one 
of the foremen had been living ina 
house owned by the company. He 
had planned to buy the house for 
$17,000, but now, with the transfer 
of the plant and an uncertain 
future, he wasn’t sure he could. 
“Could you pay $11,500 right now?” 
acer pllguame eo a Would you like to know how many busi- 

“It’s yours,” the new owner said. nessmen in your area read Nation’s 

“So it cost me a couple of thou- 
sand dollars,” he says in recalling 
the story. “It was worth that to 
keep him happy.” 

The human touch again—one of 
the reasons that 60-year-old Wal- 
ter Weismann is calm and compe- 
tent in his 16-ring circus. 





recall his name, write, tell us your 
¢ problem. Our agent will bring 
you the answer. Write today, 











Do Vou sell any of the 


products and services 


advertised in Nation’s Business? 
This issue of Nation’s Business is being 
read by more than 800,000 businessmen, 


many of whom are your best customers 
and prospects. 


Business? 


WRITE TO: Nation’s Business 
1615 H Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Detectives Armed with Dividends 


(Continued from page 41) 
stay he was released to the “‘Isa- 
bella Home” which, however, had 
no record of an Ed Cull so the trail 
was cold again. 

The Bellevue records, however, 
did have another clue. Cull had a 
sister in Rhode Island. She was the 
wife of a wealthy man and wasn’t 
surprised that her brother was 
missing. He had been the family 
black sheep and no one had heard 
from him in years. In fact, the last 
time she had heard about him was 
when the City Home for Depend- 
ents on Welfare Island wrote to ask 
if Cull had any assets such as life 
insurance. Cull’s sister was certain 
that he didn’t and offered to pay 
any expenses he might have. She 
didn’t hear from Welfare Island 
and in time forgot about it. 

Again the Bowery fleabags and 
bars were scoured. Another year 
passed. Then one day on a hunch 
the telephone investigator tried 
Welfare Island again and sure 
enough Cull had come in about a 
month before. Finally getting a re- 
liable address for their stockholder 
and notifying his sister ended the 
phone company’s interest in this 
sad, big city stray. Unofficially, 
the telephone people are pretty 
sure New York will eventually take 
over the stock—which Cull inheri- 
ted—to pay in part for his care at 
Welfare Island. This is standard 
practice in most cities where de- 
pendents in homes or on relief 
come unexpectedly into money or 
hidden bank accounts are un- 
earthed. 

However, most of the 1,000 divi- 
dend checks which are returned to 
A.T.&T. every quarter from its more 
than 1,000,000 stockholders come 
back simply because the owner 
moyed and left no forwarding ad- 
dress; or died. 

As soon as the checks start com- 
ing back the stockholder sleuth 
section swings into action. First 
step is to call the nearest local Bell 

. Telephone affiliate. If it no longer 
lists a phone for the stockholder at 
- the old address and has no clue as 
to where he might have moved the 
investigator phones a neighbor or 
the superintendent, if it’s an 
apartment house. Many cases are 
solved at this elementary stage. 

But if no lead emerges, the last 
endorsed dividend check is dug up 
to see how it was endorsed and 
where it was cashed. If it was de- 
posited, the bank usually has the 
needed information on its deposi- 
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tor. If it was cashed at a neighbor- 
hood store the proprietor usually 
knows something about the person. 

As a result of these simple, rou- 
tine checKs on average cases and 
occasionally inspired detective 
work on tougher ones, A.T.&T. has 
an incredibly low number of miss- 
ing stockholders — 240 out of 
1,000,000 plus. Since October, 1948, 
when the company began an inten- 
Sive effort, some 313 cases have 
been solved. Eventually, most of 
the remaining 240 will be cleared 
up, too. 

Radio Corporation of America 
has also done fine work in whit- 
tling down its number of missing 
stockholders. Lester E. Steiner, as- 
sistant secretary of the corporation 
which has more than 186,000 stock- 
holders, has succeeded in four 
years in reducing some 20,000 miss- 
ing to 3,600. Steiner thinks about 
1,500 of the missing are hopeless 
cases but he still hopes to locate 
James D. Witty, once of Detroit, 
who now has some $12,000 coming 
to him. Witty has been spotted in 
eleven different states in the past 
four years, but he still hasn’t 
turned up. Apparently his $12,000 
is the largest amount involved in 
any current missing stockholder 
case. 

Wall Streeters still recall with 


genuine awe the job Ted Stone 
faced when he became stock trans. 
fer agent for Cities Service. Logg 
of stockholder interest wasn’t too 
hard to explain. Cities Service had 
paid no dividends since 1932. Ip 
addition, a complicated change ip 
the firm’s capital structure 
dropped the stock to $2 a share ip 
1938. 

Stone’s efforts to get an up-to. 
date list of stockholders saved the 
firm more than $20,000 by getting 
better addresses just on the first 
proxy mailing. By December, 1947, 
when Cities Service resumed pay- 
ing dividends the number of miss- 
ing was whittled down to 40,000 
representing nearly 100,000 shares, 
Today Stone and his staff have re- 
duced the missing to about 13,000 
representing only 17,000 shares. 
Embarrassingly enough, about 100 
of the missing stockholders were 
located by the simple device of 
checking the names as they turned 
up on the daily pages of the com- 
pany’s special Doherty Calendar 
which lists the birthdays of Cities 
Service employes. 

“They were sheepish as hell,” 
Stone recalls with a grin. 

To help in his work Stone has 
25,000 Cities Service employes 
scattered all over the country. 
When the trail of one stockholder 
ended in Wichita, Kan., Stone 
called on a friend, Bill Phipps of 
the Gas Service Company of 
Wichita, a Cities Service affiliate. 
Phipps finally located the Greek 
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“This is my wife. That’s my handicap for today” 
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restaurant owner who had changed 
his name, but the real problem 
then became apparent. 

“He is a suspicious character,” 
Phipps wrote Stone, “‘and said that 
he didn’t need the money and 
therefore wouldn’t send in the cer- 
tificate.”” The stock in question had 





been called in 1945. Phipps finally | 


found another Greek, a good friend 
of the restaurant man, and he per- 
suaded his friend to take the 
money. 

In another case Stone has been 
completely stymied. A New Jersey 


stockholder who has $25,000 due | 


her refuses to touch the money and 
turn in her old certificates. It made 
a little more sense when Stone dis- 
covered she had recently escaped 
from a Delaware asylum. She was 
apparently a little too much for the 
Delaware institution and they’re 
not eager to have her back now. 

Even seemingly sane _ stock- 
holders can develop annoying 
quirks, Stone and most other stock 
transfer agents have found. One 
of a company’s real headaches 
arises when stockholders insist on 
holding onto their dividend checks 
for several years. One wealthy 
woman in Rio de Janeiro, a stock- 
holder in a dozen American cor- 
porations, hasn’t cashed a single 
dividend check in more than 15 
years in spite of countless pleas 
and cajoling. Her answer is always 
the same: “They’re my checks, 
aren’t they. I’ll do whatever I want 
with them.” 

Whenever he can in the course 
of the summer, Stone gets out on 
the road to do his own tracking 
down of clues. In the Midwest last 
year, he was able to crack a num- 
ber of cases. His work in Kansas 
was particularly timely. A number 
of families who suffered great flood 
losses got unexpected windfalls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Allen of 
Topeka, for example, received $388 
in dividends plus new stock certifi- 
cates with a market value of $1,300 
—to replace their flood-ruined old 
ones. 

Hundreds of Coloradans have 
benefited from Stone’s detective 
work mainly because the Public 
Service Company of Colorado used 
to be a Cities Service subsidiary. 
Colorado also is the home state of 
one of the oddest cases on record 
of a multiple missing stockholder. 

Matthew Kudlacek, an aged 
nearly blind tailor, has lived for 
many years in Antonito, a tiny 
town in the southern part of the 
State near the New Mexico line. As 
a stockholder, Kudlacek was never 
missing in the usual sense that his 
mail was returned marked, “Not at 
this address.” With his sight fail- 
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Keeps rooms up to 15° cooler by 
blocking up to 90% of the sun’s rays 





All combination screen and 
storm windows keep out— 

















but ONLY 


Ingersoll 3-Way 


Combination Windows also 


Shut out Heat | 




















Light comes in—but heat, glare and insects stay out! When cold 
weather comes, it’s a matter of seconds to replace the 
KOOLSHADE inserts with light, easy-to-handle, snug-fitting 
inserts of glass for a winter wonderland of comfort. Result: 

All year weather protection ... all-year home comfort. At a 
cost that’s little if any more than ordinary combination windows! 
Developed by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Products Division, 

and available in aluminum or California redwood, this 

is a striking example of how 

B-W Engineering Makes It Work ¢ B-W Production Makes It Available 
Attractive distributor-dealer franchises are available in some territories. For 


details, address Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
321 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


Borc-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: 

BORG & BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL e« BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS 
CALUMET STEEL e DETROIT GEAR e DETROIT VAPOR STOVE e FRANKLIN STEEL 
INGERSOLL PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG 
MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. ¢ MARBON e MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS @ MECHANICS 
UNIVERSAL JOINT @ MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAIN CO.,LTD. « NORGE @ NORGE-HEAT 
PESCO PRODUCTS e ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION « WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 

PARTS e WARNER GEAR @ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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REMINGTON 
Quilter 


THE COMPLETE COMPACT 
TYPEWRITER 
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The perfect (wv cos typewriter 
for business and professional use 


a low-cost, complete, business type- 
writer. Your office equipment dealer, sta- 
tioner or department store can prove the 
advantages of a Remington Quiet-riter. 


Here is an ideal compact typewriter 
with every practical feature of a stan- 
dard office typewriter. 

An entirely new concept in typewriter 
design, Quiet-riter 
can handle with 
complete satisfac- 
tion the daily cor- 
respondence of 
every small busi- 
ness. Its sturdy 
construction will 
stand up for years. 

Quiet-riter may 
fill your need for 


THE COMPLETE OFFICE TYPEWRITER IN PERSONAL SIZE a product of Memington Fland 





Full Size Keyboard 
with 84 characters 
and all standard oper- 
ating features 


Clean, Clear Print- 
work gives the touch 


Amazing Miracle Tab 
speeds typing of lists 
of names, dates —tab- 


ulation of statistics. correspondence 








Almost twice as many subscribers 


as any magazine for businessmen... 


Nation’s Business 


The General Magazine for Businessmen 


Mass coverage of business management 
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of distinction to your 


ing he simply tossed all mail intoa 
handy bushel basket. A lawyer 
'who was asked to find Kudlacek 


| and persuade him to turn in his old 


| Cities Service certificates and re- 
ceive $7,411.32, wasn’t persuasive 
|}enough. Kudlacek just wasn’t in- 
'terested. Stone finally asked a 
‘banker from nearby La Jara to 
make the trip and do the persuad- 
‘ing. He succeeded through some 
magic of his own. 

A few days after Kudlacek’s old 
certificates arrived in his office, 
Stone, who automatically scans all 
lists of names in newspapers and 
magazines, saw Kudlacek’s name 
on a list of missing certificate hold- 
ers in Investors Diversified Sery- 
ices. He told them of his own ex- 
periences with the Colorado tailor. 
As a result Kudlacek received an- 
other $2,326 from I.D.S. 

The ad Stone saw was part of a 
campaign I.D.S. undertook early in 
1951 to locate 43 missing certificate 
holders who had anywhere from 
$203 to $2,482 coming. For each of 
the 43 names listed in the national 
magazine ads at least 60 letters and 
30 phone calls were received at 
I.D.S. headquarters. Within two 
months 25 of the 43 long-missing 
investors were located and paid. 
Most of the others—including two 
in Europe—are likely to be located 
before the end of this year. 

The I.D.S. success with its ads 
encouraged at least two other large 
firms to resort to that method—al- 
though on more modest levels. In 
its quarterly memo for March, 
1951, Borden’s ran the names of 85 
stockholders, 22 of whom the firm 
had been trying to locate for more 
than ten years. Based on leads and 
'tips provided by their own stock- 
|holders, 37 of the 85 were located 
}and paid. A surprising number 
went to the trouble of checking 
names listed for their city in their 
local phone directories, calling 
,|people bearing those names and 
[querying them on Borden stock 
ownership. But the first lead came 
before the quarterly report was 
even printed. The compositor in 
the printing shop that puts out the 
report recognized the name of a 
dead uncle. 

The Texas Company ran a list of 
|its only ten missing stockholders— 
out of 112,000—in a little stock- 
holder pamphlet and found that 
its investors were just as coopera- 
tive as the Borden stockholders. 
More than half the list was cleared 
up. 

Meeker Smith, the Texas Com- 
pany transfer agent, is convinced 
that more and more corporations 
soon will be making special efforts 
to locate their missing stockhold- 
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ers. In May, 1951, the United States 
Supreme Court upheld a 1946 New 
Jersey law which permits the State 
to take all unclaimed dividends and 
stocks held by firms incorporated 
in that state, when the owners re- 
main unknown for 14 years. New 
Jersey, long known as a “friendly” 
state in which to incorporate, is 
looking forward to a comfortable 
annuity from unclaimed dividends. 

Smith is certain that most states, 
always looking for easy and pain- 
less sources of revenue, will enact 
similar laws. When that happens, 
a fantastic tangle of litigation is 
likely to get under way. Which 
state is entitled to the money when 
a New Jersey domiciled corporation 
turns over $820 in unclaimed divi- 
dends in the name of a man whose 
last known address was Chicago? 
Right now New Jersey is claiming 
everything and likely to get it, too, 
since almost no other state has a 
really workable unclaimed divi- 
dend law. 

Shortly after the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision, Dan 
Eisenberg sent a form letter to 











“Government should restrain 
men from injuring one another, 
but leave them otherwise free to 
follow their own pursuits of in- 
dustry and employment.” 


—Thomas Jefferson 


——_— > CE - 


thousands of corporate executives 
giving the details of the ruling and 





. its implications. ‘It’s not too late,” 


the letter urged, “to make a de- 
termined effort to see that these 
dormant funds reach the proper 
hands—and we don’t mean the 
political gentry.” 

Faced with the prospect of turn- 
ing the money over to the state or 
locating the missing stockholder or 
his heirs many American corpora- 
tions are going to decide in favor 
of the stockholder and assume a 
novel Sherlock Holmes - Santa 
Claus role. 

Stockholder gratitude often will 
have to be their only reward, but 
corporations might as well learn 
they can’t even count on that all 
the time. One newly found stock- 
holder who had $3,800 coming to 
him in stock and dividends bitterly 
cursed the corporation and its 
stock transfer department for ten 
minutes. 


A tandem of electrics—5110 horsepower each—in the Rockies 


10,220 horses make it easy 


In moving trains over the western 
mountains, The Milwaukee Road is 
electrified—uses “‘white coal’ de- 
rived from water power. 

Electric power not only is efficient 
for rugged terrain but has other eco- 
nomic advantages. 

It conserves huge quantities of oil 
or coal. Makes it unnecessary to tie 
up rail equipment hauling locomo- 
tive fuel to the mountain divisions. 

On other divisions of the Railroad 


Look at the map! 
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SHIP—TRAVEL 


the Milwaukee has turned almost 
entirely to diesel power for passen- 
ger, freight and switching services. 

This modernization in motive 
power is representative of what’s go- 
ing on in every department of the 
Railroad. That’s why shippers say 
The Milwaukee Road is the swift, 
sure way to route freight. 

Milwaukee Road agents are in 
principal cities. Ask them for help 
on travel and shipping problems. 
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“Why the hell,” he thundered in | 
conclusion, ‘“couldn’t you blankety- 
blanks have found me a year ago 
When the blasted stock was worth 
$5,000?” | 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Route of the HIAWATHAS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
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Ham Sandwich and the Common Cold 


(Continued from page 36) 
doomed to the so-called rice diet. 
In the process they have lost little, 
if any, of their flavor. 

It’s a safe prediction that all the 
big companies will, before long, 
also have such canned meats on 
the market. As F. W. Hoffman, 
president of Cudahy, has pointed 
out, research in one company’s 
laboratories benefits the entire in- 
dustry. Enterprise and ingenuity, 
of course, will be served in the case 
of Armour’s canned meats and the 
company will derive the advantage 
of being first on the market; but 
analysis by others undoubtedly will 
reveal the secret. When this is done 
competition will benefit the con- 
sumer in increased supply. 

There is much activity every- 
where, incidentally, in the business 
of canned meats. Hormel, at Aus- 
tin, Minn., pioneered in this field 
and continues to experiment and 
improve. And at Swift they’re ex- 
cited about experiments that they 
think may revolutionize the indus- 
try. 

These are in the electronic steri- 
lization of canned meat. If success- 
ful, this research will permit the 
sterilization of any kind of canned 
meat without heat—thus avoiding 
unwanted cooking. The Swift re- 
searchers have been bombarding 
cans of meat with electrons, but 
haven’t, at this writing, been able 
to determine what causes the loss 
of certain of the natural flavors. 
They think, however, that within a 
few years they'll be able to market 
fresh meat in cans. This will mean 
that a fine sirloin steak may be 
canned, shipped anywhere and re- 
main indefinitely sterile and flavor- 
ful. No refrigeration will be re- 
quired either. Naturally, it will be 
the same with any other type of 
meat. This, they say at Swift, will 
reduce the price of meat. 

Another method of sterilizing 
—and cooking—canned meats is 
being researched at the American 
Meat Institute Foundation. This is 
called dielectric heating. When 
perfected, it actually will cause the 

‘meat to sterilize and cook itself. 
It works like this: a can of meat 
is placed between positive and 
. negative electric poles. Alternat- 
ing current is run through the can 
at high frequency. The current 
seems to rouse the molecules in the 
meat into a frenzy. Although it all 
is according to the cold laws of 
physics, the molecules actually 
seem to be doing a kind of tortured 
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dance, as they attempt to align 
themselves with the 30,000-fre- 
quencies-a-second current. Such 
turbulent goings-on creates an in- 
ternal heat that cooks the meat 
evenly, sterilizes it at the same 
time, and leaves the nutrients and 
flavor intact. 
When the method is perfected, 
you'll likely be eating much better. 
The Foundation is suppozted by 
the American Meat Institute and is 
housed in a building built recently 
on the University .of Chicago 
campus. Research is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Henry R. Kraybill, 
internationally known chemist. 
The Institute is an organization 
of more than 500 packing com- 
panies, big and small. It addresses 
itself to industry-wide problems, 
keeps a wary eye on Washington 
for legislation that involves the 
meat industry and does general 
jobs for the packers. A nonprofit 
institution, it works in collabora- 
tion with the University of Chicago. 
Foundation scientists also have 
done something about the ageless 
argument between people who like 
their steak rare and those who 
want it well done. It long has been 
the contention of the rare school 


that a well done piece of beef loses 
some of its nutritional value. 

Well, say the Foundation wiz- 
ards, if you’re a well done partisan, 
think nothing of it. Well done beef 
loses none of its nutritional value. 
How it tastes, of course, is your own 
business. 

This also applies to bacon, where 
the crisp school has been at odds 
with the not-so-cooked school. 
Here again, taste is a matter of 
opinion, but the Foundation scien- 
tists have shown that there is no 
significant reduction in nutrition 
even if the bacon is broiled until it 
crumbles. 

Dr. B. S. Schweigert of Eau 
Claire, Wisc., the young chief of 
the biochemistry and nutrition de- 
partment at the Foundation, is 
hard at work on testing the avail- 
ability of nutrients in certain 
foods. Obviously, it makes little 
difference how much of a nutrient 
is present in a food if the human 


system lacks the means of extract- . 


ing it. Thus millions of children 
were unnecessarily browbeaten 
some years ago by having masses 
of spinach crammed down their 
throats because of the iron the 
spinach undoubtedly contained. 
The only trouble was that the spin- 
ach was processed and excreted 
without the iron ever being ex- 
tracted to benefit the body. 

Dr. Schweigert also is concerned 











“All I did was say ‘How’s Junior?’ ” 
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with one of the newer vitamins, the 
fabulous B12. For a while, one of 
the principal sources of this nutri- 
ent was one of the four stomachs of 
a cow—the rumen—but it is now 
known that the liver, kidneys, and 
muscle tissue of animals, as well as 
milk products, eggs and fish, yield 
it in large amounts. 

His research has led to the 
opinion that B12 facilitates or ac- 
tivates changes in body building. 
Radioactive tracers have been 
placed on the elusive vitamin to 
determine just how it goes about 
its business. 

Since one milligram of B12 is so 
powerful it will treat 500 patients, 
the importance of this research 
becomes apparent. If Dr. Schwei- 
gert’s research is successful, live- 
stock can be fed diets rich in B12, 
thus improving the nutritional 
value of the meat. This, it is be- 
lieved, will reduce the incidence of 
anemia to the vanishing point. 

Some years ago, if a child was 
less than a year and a half old, he 
got no meat. But young Dr. H. W. 
Schultz of the Swift laboratories 
got the idea one night when he was 
scraping meat for his own child— 
more than a year and a half old 
at the time—that it would be fine 
if Swift came up with some pre- 
pared meats for such children. 

One thing led to another and Dr. 
Schultz decided that it would be 
even better if it was proved that 





babies of any age could be fed | 


meats. He started on his own in- 
fants, even when the pediatrician 
said no. The results can be seen 
today on any grocer’s shelves. 

These meats, incidentally, have 
been fed to one- and two-month 
premature children at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester in experiments 
financed by Swift. You can, in 
effect, feed a seven months baby a 
pork chop at birth and he’ like it 
and thrive on it. Not a real pork 
chop, to be sure—but its equivalent 
in a strained meat. Research also 
has shown that premature infants 
gain normal birth weight—tthe big 
problem in prematures — more 
rapidly on meat. 

Other experiments are going on 
at the Universities of Nebraska and 
Minnesota. Those at Nebraska 
have shown that infants fed meat 
are more resistant to colds. At 
Minnesota they developed meats 
that are used where children are 
allergic to milk. 

It is now thought that meats will 
play an important part in the other 
end of life as well—old age. Geri- 
atrics is the science of old age and 
patients under examination at the 
University of Illinois College of 
Medicine, as well as at Barnes Hos- 
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Victor Super- Quiet Customs Add, Subtract, 
Multiply, Divide, Even Calculate! 


and operator fatigue. 

NEw VICTOR CUSTOMS are more than 
mere adding machines— doing such im- 
portant calculating jobs as figuring oper- 
ating and budget ratios, profit and loss 
statements and many other problems. 
Victor Super-Quiet Customs are avail- 
able in 10-key or full keyboard models. 


Now Victor has surpassed even its own 
standards of silence in the high-speed 
Super-Quiet Custom. adding machines. 
With the rugged mechanism “floating” in 
an exclusive sound-reducing case, Victor 
Customs are faster, easier to operate, 
quiet as a whisper: They increase the 


There are 42 basic models in the Victor line, for every size and 
type of business and all kinds of figure-work. Invest in Victor 
today and get work-saving dividends for years to come. 


*In scientifically controlled tests, Victor's new Super- 
Quiet Customs were 25 to 85% quieter than other 
leading makes tested ... averaging over 54%. 
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VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Adding Machines 
In Canada: McCaskey Systems Limited, Galt, Ontario 








Victor Adding Machine Co. 
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SPRINKLERS 


FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


10,000 LIVES LOST IN FIRES 


Every 24 hours, an average of 
27 victims comprise a tragic, 
nationwide loss because certain 
buildings fail to provide safety 
from FIRE. The corrective? In- 
stall GLoBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers to discover and stop FIRE. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 

Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








OVER HALF OF 
ALL TOP-RATED 





‘THE BRUSH WITH THE STEEL BACK 





MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH Co. 
530 NW. 22 STREET. MILWAUKEE 3. WISCONSIN 
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pital in St. Louis, are being used in 
geriatric experiments. All are more 
than 65. It has been revealed that, 
when put on a diet of meat, these 
oldsters show increased vigor, more 
interest in life, and are better able 
to concentrate. 

All of these programs have been 


conducted under grants from 
Swift. 
The meat industry, in other 


words, is trying to find out how we 
may eat better and be healthier at 
the same time. Some of its re- 
searchers, indeed, are talking these 
days of a life expectancy of 85, with 
some people living to be 100 and 
beyond and feeling fit mentally 
and physically because of improved 
diet. 

Meanwhile, another whole uni- 
verse of knowledge may be discov- 
ered as the result of Armour re- 
search in beef albumin. This sub- 
stance has had an interesting his- 
tory. During World War I it was 
used, strangely enough, to weath- 
erproof airplane cockpits and fuse- 
lages. During World War I its role 
was more personal. 

Back in 1940 the subcommittee 
of blood substitutes of the Na- 
tional Research Council asked 
Armour’s scientists to begin re- 
search on bovine plasma. The ob- 
ject was to produce and process a 
bovine plasma that would be toler- 
ated by the human system. 

While they did not succeed, from 
the experiments did come knowl- 
edge leading to the development of 
a human albumin that is used in 
cases of shock. Armour built a 
plant at Ft. Worth, Texas, to pro- 


| cess the material for the Navy. It 
| is still in operation, processing now 


for the Red Cross. Toward the end 
of the war the albumin which, in 


| solution, is five times the strength 


of ordinary plasma, was being used 
to spike transfusions of whole 
blood. It is so used in Korea today. 





But the Armour researchers stjj] 
have in mind the original purpose 
of the research: to find out how to 
process bovine plasma so that the 
human system will tolerate it. No 
heterologous transplant—that is, 
the transplantation of tissue from 
one species to another—ever has 
been accomplished. If Armour’s 
researchers succeed, they will have 
made a discovery as important to 
medicine as the splitting of the 
atom was to physics. 

On a more mundane plane they 
also will have opened up another 
important source of revenue for 
the packers. 

Such are some of the results of 
the meat industry’s policy that old 
Stave Swift enunciated 170-odd 
years ago when he made his re- 
mark about not making money, but 
saving it—a remark even more true 
today than it was then, with syn- 
thetics and plastics moving in on 
the by-product market. 

In Austin, Minn., at the labora- 
tories of Hormel is a young bio- 
chemist named Dr. L. E. Carpenter. 
He’s presently trying to alter the 
genes of swine so as to produce a 
60-pound animal for research in 
human diseases. This is because, 
oddly enough, there is a curious 
likeness between the respiratory 
system of a hog and that of a 
human being. A 60-pound animal, 
it is believed, will be much better 
for research than the ordinary one. 

Dr. Carpenter believes he is 
about three years away from pro- 
duction of this artificially evolved 
swine. “When I get my pygmy,” he 
says, “I’ll not only have a fine re- 
search animal; I now know I'll also 
have a grade of meat beyond the 
wildest dreams of gourmets.” 

Ordinarily you wouldn’t connect 
the prevention and cure of the 
common cold with a better ham 
sandwich, but that’s the way it is 
in the meat business. 





Newest Profession 


THE JOB of making the boss look 
good has finally attained its right- 
ful stature as the country’s newest 
profession. Sixty-two secretaries 
in the United States now hold Cer- 
tified Professional Secretary certi- 
ficates guaranteeing their ability 


' to fill top-level positions in their 


field. The 62 are the survivors from 
a field of 365 girls who applied to 
take the 1951 examination spon- 
sored by the National Secretaries 
Association. 

The Association, a nonprofit 
organization established in 1942 to 


| promote the educational and pro- 


fessional standards of secretaries, 
has been working on the CPS pro- 
gram for several years. After con- 
sultation with its members, busi- 
nessmen and educators, it formed 
the Institute for Certifying Secre- 
taries, headed by Dr. Irene Place, a 
dean of the University of Michigan. 

Under the plan developed by the 
Institute, candidates for the CPS 
certificate take a 12-hour exami- 
nation covering six phases of sec- 
retaryship. 

Successful candidates for the 
certificate must pass all parts of 
the test. 
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I’m Fine, Doctor, 
How’re You? 


(Continued from page 33) 
admits grudgingly that the doc- 
tor will see me now, and I make my 
way down a long dark hall to the 
doctor’s office. The doctor is on the 
telephone as I enter, so I seat my- 
self in another straight-backed 
chair and wait for him to finish. It 
is obvious that the patient he’s 
talking to is in a critical condition, 


and I shift uncomfortably in my | 


chair and wonder how it will sound 
when I tell him I have a slight head 
cold. 

Itry to think of something more 
interesting to ask him about. 
Maybe I could work up something 


about my stomach, it’s been acting | 


up lately, and I get these cramps 
sometimes when I run upstairs too 
fast. The doctor hangs up the 
phone, with some final words about 
blood transfusions and an oxygen 





tent, and peers at me through his 


glasses. 

“Now, then,” he asks severely, 
“what’s wrong with you?” 

“Well, you see, doctor,” I stam- 
mer, “I’ve had this sort of cold 
hanging on for a week, and I 
thought... .” 

The phone rings again, and the 
doctor excuses himself and 
launches into a long technical dis- 
cussion with a colleague about an- 
other patient who has just had an 
emergency operation of some kind, 
and who has had some new compli- 
cations set in. The more I listen 
the more I wonder what I’m doing 
here. 

Obviously, I haven’t the slight- 
est sign of a cold, by now. I never 
felt better in my life. I am prac- 
tically the picture of health. The 
doctor assures his colleague he’ll 
rush up to the hospital as soon as 
he finishes his office calls, and 
hangs up the phone again and 
turns to me. 

“Ah, yes,” he says, bending way 
over to look at me, because by now 
Iam only four inches tall, “what 
were you saying?” 

“Nothing, doctor, nothing at all,” 
I reply hastily, “I just dropped by 
to tell you I’m perfectly fine, and 
thank you for letting me wait.” 

And I pick up my hat and hurry 
out, pausing only to give the recep- 
tionist my address so she can send 
the bill. 

Let us say, on the other hand, 
that I really have something wrong 
With me, like a sprained ankle. 
Does the doctor give me something 
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NIBROC PAPER TOWELS 


do soak up water fast. Soft, strong, lint-free, 
they are the world’s largest selling paper 
towels for industrial and institutional use. 
Brown Company control from forest to fin- 
ished product assures you of high quality 
and a plentiful supply under any conditions. 
Get the facts about Nibroc towels — they 
dry drier—faster! Write Dept. CN-5, Boston. 


COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 








LIKE A SPONGE [ General Sales Offices: 


150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Building, Montreal, Quebec 


CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 
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In fact, it has caught on in a big way. Only 
in the Sikes mechanism do you get this 
unique 
When 


right 


advantage. 
sitting up- 
the chair 
back fits snugly to 
give restful support . . . when 
leaning back, instead of build- 


ing 










up resistance, 

tension actually lessens. This fea- 
ture, together the Sikes 
“Fixed-Floating” Seat, insures a 
new experience in sit-ability ... 
contributes to “energized seat- 
ing” . 


with 


. minimizes fatigue .. . 
helps you through the toughest 
days. 

Your 
dealer will gladly place one in 
your office . . . on trial. Send 
for his name and folder. 


The chair proves itself! 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 


No. X-143 34 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 





a 
y 


—all forms of fire, marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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PROVIDE THE COMFORT OF 
MOVING AIR FOR THIS SUMME 
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REZNOR 


GAS UNIT HEATERS 


Wou- 


EQUIPPED WITH 
SUMMER-WINTER 
SWITCHES 














Completely automatic 
units in suspended and 
floor mounting styles. 
Most efficient heating 
machine of best quality. 
Exclusive Reznor heat exchanger. 
Moves large volumes of air in summer use. 


Write for Information 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


23 UNION ST. 


x, 
f A ¥ 


MERCER, PENNA. 
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to rub on it? Does he tape it up so 
it will get well? Not the kind of 
doctor I mean; not the one with 
a successful practice. (And, by the 


| way, why do they call it “practice?” 


Do they think it makes a patient 
feel any better, when he is all 
trussed up for an appendectomy, to 
hear that the surgeon is only prac- 
ticing? How would the doctor feel 
if he went to a concert in Carnegie 
Hall, for example, and the pianist 
said he was going to practice?) The 
doctor looks my ankle over, pokes it 
with his forefinger a couple of 


| times, shakes his head, and tells me 
| to take off all my clothes. 


“What’s my ankle got to do with 


| the rest of me?’ I protest. 


“T think you’d better have a 
thorough examination,” the doctor 
says with a tolerant smile. “You 
never can tell about ankles.” 

In the first place, it turns out 
that I have a holein my T-shirt. In 
the second place, a thorough ex- 
amination takes anywhere from 
two to 24 hours, depending on 
whether the doctor decides I'd 
better go without breakfast to- 
morrow sol can drink some barium 
and have a fluoroscope. He winds a 


| cloth around my arm and takes my 





blood pressure. He listens to my 


| chest with his stethoscope. He taps 


my kneecap with a hammer, giving 
me my only opportunity of the day 
to get even by kicking him in the 
shins. He draws some blood, he 
weighs me, he measures me, he 
looks up me and down me, he 
stretches me flat on a cot and gives 
me a basal metabolism test. 

He tells me to come back that 
afternoon, because it will take him 
three or four hours to tot up all 
the figures, divide by my age, sub- 
tract ten because I cheated, put a 
dollar sign in front of the final fig- 
ure, and mail it to me on the first 
of the month. By the time I limp 
back to his office at the end of the 
day, I am a nervous wreck, just 
thinking about all the things he’s 
going to find out. He spreads the 
papers on the desk, studies them 
for a moment, and then fixes me 
with his glasses. 

“T’m sorry to tell you,” he says, 
“that you have a sprained ankle.” 

Yes, and I have another com- 
plaint about doctors, and that’s the 
prescriptions they give. For one 
thing, you never can read what 
they write on those pads. Appar- 
ently calligraphy is not a required 
course in medical school. They 
scribble your name and under it 
they make a number of cryptic 
marks like “Rx 5 pl. 2nz” or “F. w. 
qt’. enzylplfg.” You take this to 
the druggist. He fills a bottle with 


| the white pills he always fills a 


bottle with, and types on it: “Take 
one pill three times daily,” leaving 
you to figure out how you can take 
one pill three times. 

Not only that, but they always 
prescribe too much of everything, 
If the patient has a sore throat ang 
needs just a couple of tablets to 
dissolve pn his tongue, does the 
doctor give him a couple of tab. 
lets? Not a bit. He prescribes 109. 
Naturally the patient saves all the 
pills that are left over, because it 
seems a Shame to throw them away 
after spending all the money, but 
somehow he never seems to get sick 
the same way twice. It’s always aq 
new prescription. No wonder my 
medicine cabinet is so crowded. 

And you ought to see the equip- 
ment they order you to buy. In my 
bathroom closet, for example, 
there is a special atomizer I used 
just once, a vaporizer set I got the 

















“Yes, and if we had stayed 


home as I suggested, I'd have 


been here to let us in!” 











time we thought Junior had 
whooping cough, an automatic 
vibrator set that’s never even been 
out of the box, an electric heat pad 
(stiff neck), an inhaler (sinus), 4 
home diathermy outfit (I forget 
what that was for), a full set of 
prisms, three or four ice bags, and 
a bedpan. 

Last but not least, they have no 
sense of time. A doctor will tell you 
blithely, “Take a couple of hours 
every afternoon and stretch out 
and relax.” I have made a list of the 
various treatments my doctor has 
prescribed for me, and I find that 


an average day may be broken 
down as follows: 
Treatment Time 


Soak in sitz bath for 15 
minutes on arising, and 


again on retiring. 30 mins. 
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Take a brisk walk for an 
hour each morning be- 
fore breakfast. 


Rub this ointment in 
and massage for 20 min- 
utes, four times daily. 


1 hr. 


80 mins. 


Check into the physio- 
therapy department of 
the hospital and take a 
whirl bath for a half 
hour each day. (1% hrs. 
to hospital; 14% hrs. back 
home again.) 3% hrs. 


Apply hot compresses for 
ten minutes every morn- 


ing, noon and night. 30 mins. 


Go to a Swedish masseur 
four or five times a week 
and have him give those 
tendons a good working 
over. 


Lie flat on the bed and 
put these drops up your 
nose and let them soak 
in for a while. Do this 
eight or ten timesaday. 2% hrs. 


3 hrs. 


Apply salve to scalp and 
work in thoroughly with 
the tips of the fingers, 
moving the right hand in 
a clockwise direction and 
the left hand in a coun- 
terclockwise direction. 


Repeat at night. 40 mins. 


Every hour lie down on 
the floor and take ten 
minutes of pull-ups to 
strengthen those _ ab- 
dominal muscles, hook- 
ing your feet under the 
bureau and raising your- 
self slowly to a sitting 
position. (You want to 


get well, don’t you?) 240 mins. 


Sun lamp, morning and 


night. 4 hr. 

Take the rest of the 

afternoon off and relax 

and play golf or some- 

thing. 6 hrs. 
Add all these instructions up, 





and total time comes to 23 hours | 
and 30 minutes, leaving the patient | 
approximately half an hour each | 


day to grab a little sleep, say hello 
to his wife and family, and catch 
up on his work at the office. 

Which is why I, for one, am 
through with doctors. What do I 


need a doctor for? I feel great. Of | 


course, I still get those dizzy spells 
how and then, 
front of my eyes, and sometimes I 
have the funniest feeling when I 
Stoop over, and my tongue is 
coated, and it hurts here in my side 
when I press it.... 

Do you think the doctor could see 
me at 1:15 on Thursday? 
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Makes 


DRY 


PHOTOCOPI -_ 


of anything 4 
instantly! “ 








tHE ApeEcc 


A tats tat’ 


New, low-cost machine makes 
photo-exact copies from orig- 
inal letters, forms, bids, con- 
tracts, invoices, reports, blue- 
prints—right in your own office. 


Here is the first major advancement in office 
copying in the last 15 years. Can save you up to 
80% on your copying jobs! Eliminate costly re- 
typing, handcopying, checking or sending out- 
side for expensive copying service. The Auto- 
Stat is the first low-cost machine that makes 
error-proof, legally acceptable, black and white 
bhoto-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRY- 
ING. It’s fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 
12 required by old methods. Makes prints in- 
stantly from any originals—whether printed on 
one or two sides. Requires no dark room—and 
any inexperienced clerk can operate it! 


NEW! Nothing else like it! 
So low cost! So compact! 


About the same size as a typewriter—and costs 
less! It's portable—just plug in any outlet— 
and the Auto-Statis ready forinstantoperation. 


No developing No fixing 
No washing No drying 
No installation No fumes 


Representatives in every principal city. 











American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2841 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please Rush me—without obligation—FREE 


copy of your new book on Auto-Stat—with full 
details on this new photocopy method. 


Read this 
NEW book! 


Pictures and tells complete 
Auto-Stat story—shows 
you how you can use this 
revolutionary new photo- 

copy method. 
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Firm. 




















Sell the $500 BILLION 
BUSINESS MARKET with 


Nation’s Business 


The General Magazine for Businessmen 


Mass coverage of business management 
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Here it is Thursday again, and Abdullah’s collecting a fat week’s 
wages in silver riyals. Chances are he’s working for the MATS, 
our Military Air Transport Service, in Jidda, Tripoli or Dhahran 
Airfield in Saudi Arabia. 


But as an alert businessman, it’s probably not news to you 
because you’ve already read all about our worldwide airlift in 
Nation’s Business. Just as you’ve probably read other articles 
in your magazine about the many things America is doing to 
help the self-support and self-respect of the rest of the world. 


Jobs are iooking up 


in Jidda 


Nation’s Business, in handling this hot subject, leans heavily 
on its parent, the United States Chamber of Commerce, and its 
Foreign Commerce Department. Here foreign affairs specialists 
devote all their time to studying our international problems 
and seeking solutions . . . keeping the Chamber’s membership 
informed, and presenting the views of businessmen to Congress 
and the President. The Chamber, in fact, was the first business 
organization to urge a unified foreign assistance program. 


Few publications for businessmen can speak as coherently on 
foreign affairs as Nation’s Business . . . because none has the 
privilege of being edited from the solid base and broad per- 
spective provided by the Chamber . . . that giant “party-line” 
of business which taps into 3200 local chambers and trade 
associations as well as thousands of leading American busi- 
nesses and their executives. Why wouldn’t more and more busi- 
nessmen prefer Nation’s Business as their favorite reading? 


Do you have an idea, a service or a product to sell 800,000 
businessmen? That’s how many are following the editorial and 
‘advertising pages of Nation’s Business right now. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, a general magazine for businessmen, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


mass coverage of business management 
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Reading, Writing, 
and Living 


(Continued from page 31) 
Commerce, got in touch with sey. 
eral hundred Cincinnati factories, 
shops and offices. About 150 agreed 
to be show spots for student tours, 
and school children ranging from 
toddlers to teen-agers can go see 
the world at work, making any- 
thing from pianos to pies to pro- 
gress reports. 

The tours aren’t just a day’s 
junket: assistant superintendent 
of schools Robert Curry sees to it 
that each tour is planned to fit into 
the program of study. Second 
graders, for instance, go to a dairy 
mostly to get a general idea of what 
cows, milking machines, and pas- 
teurizers look like. When seventh 
graders go to a hospital, their 
teachers make a real tie-in with 
their science courses. Twelfth 
| graders, going to a department 

store, get behind-the-scenes in- 
struction about retailing, person- 
nel and business methods. 

| | The biggest single invasion, how- 

- = : ' | ever, occurs on a ee ae 
LY J | Education day. In October, 1950, 
carries more freight. ss and carries it faster the Chamber of Commerce invited 
1,600 teachers to be the guests of 78 
different plants throughout the 
| county. All day the teachers list- 
'ened to little talks, waggled 
| handles, sniffed chemicals, felt 
fabrics and tasted foods. They 
came home with a new idea of the 
complexity of business. As for the 
Pe : businessmen themselves, even 
+ though an occasional production 
e . schedule was upset for a day, they 
pee than ever hefore in history. were delighted -to have teachers 
come see them in their native 
haunts. In Cincinnati, as in many 
other cities, B-I-E day is going to 
be an annual event. 

The Cincinnati schools played 
host, in return, in April, 1951. They 
| invited 440 executives and plant 
managers to sit in on a day at 
school. The businessmen were 
given a warm welcome, plastered 
| with badges, loaded down with 
| reading materials, fed by the home 
| economics girls and whirled around 
| the buildings by teachers. 

Cincinnati businessmen are will- 












stir fea rece “ ' 
— ———— —— ing to spend their own money W 





ae | —_ nt | further education of a broad sort. 

Stockbroker Fred Korros wrote 4 

A 4 | series of articles for a local news- 

SOCIATION OF AMERICAN FAILROADS | veve: tnat cxpiainca’ tne working 
an of the stock market and showed it 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. as a normal healthy part of a free 


enterprise economy. Korros later 
had 700 booklets printed at his own 


av = 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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expense and gave them to the high 
schools. 

Procter and Gamble, centered in 
Cincinnati, has turned out a series 
of booklets on washing, cooking, 
eare of the skin, good grooming, 
and other subjects for the use of 
students. 

“We know we can’t jam adver- 
tising into these materials,” aP&G 
executive admits. “We try to write 
something that will be useful. 
Some day it may indirectly do us 
some good. We can’t sell soap in 
the schools—but we can preach the 
importance of cleanliness, and the 
right way to care for the skin and 
clothing.” 

A cynic may scoff, “Bah, it’s all 
advertising, and useful or not, it’s 
done for selfish reasons.” 

Maybe some of it is. But not all. 
Shillito’s department store exists 
by making a profit on shoes, suits 
and many other things. Depart- 
ment stores don’t sell democracy— 
at least not usually. But Shillito’s 
recently ponied up $4,000 to give 
the schools 28,000 copies of an 
illustrated booklet called ‘Land of 
the Free, Home of the Slave,” 
which compares the American and 
Russian political systems. 

You can’t find one word of ad- 
vertising in it. Shillito president 
Jeffrey Lazarus says, “A store our 
size should play a part in com- 
munity life, and in the preserva- 
tion of democracy.” 

Enlightened selfishness, on the 
other hand, is represented in the 
noisy boy-filled Central Vocational 
High School. One room alone holds 
a score of auto engines donated by 
local dealers to help the young- 
sters learn up-to-date techniques. 
The new Olds “Rocket,” the 
Chrysler “Firepower,” and other 





modern engines are all there, as 
well as six free Hydramatic trans- | 
missions. 
None of the local companies 
could afford to make a film just for 
Cincinnati school consumption. 
But the school system draws on the 
rich store of films prepared by na- 
tional corporations for wide use. 
Mendel Sherman, the  pipe- 
puffing redheaded supervisor of 
visual aids, has about 200 industry- 
sponsored film titles in his library. 
Last year he sent them out to the 





various schools for some _ 7,000 
showings. 
“There are some _ wonderful | 


ones,” he says. “But it takes care- | 
ful weeding. We reject more than | 
half of what we’re offered. Too | 
much advertising, or no real value 
for the kids.” 
How do the educators in Cincin- | 
nati feel about business coopera- 
tion? “There’s no question,” says | 
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Records Sales..Protects Cash... Simplifies 


Your Store Accounting 


This new low cost Cash Register gives you a 
daily record — printed on tape —of cash taken in, 
cash paid out, accounts charged—plus the advan- 
tage of an adding machine with 7-column listing 





HAS THESE FEATURES 


e Nine Department or Clerk 
Designations print on 

tape with amount of sale. 

@ Paid-Out/Charge Key 
prints distinctive symbol 

to simplify cash accounting. 


and 7-column totaling capacity (99,999.99) for (3) Can be used as an adding 


general business figure work. It is the most prac- 


machine with 7-column 
listing and totaling capacity. 


tical method for recording your daily sales .. . Q Has 10-key simplified key- 


safeguarding your funds .. . and helping you to 
simplify your accounting. See this new low cost 


Remington Rand Cash Register today. 


board anyone can operate 
quickly . . . accurately. 


A PRODUCT OF Pkevseingtorn. Biased 





FOR INFORMATION SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER, REMINGTON RAND REPRESENTATIVE OR AGENT 





SELL 
BIG BUSINESS 
SMALL BUSINESS 
ALL BUSINESS 
ree with 


Nation’s Business 


the general magazine 
for businessmen 


MASS COVERAGE 
OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
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POSTAGE 
STAMP §\Fee 
DISPENSER jm 






THE EXQUISITE | al 
* Black CJew 


Roll Stamp Dispenser 


The convenient, practical way to 
keep postage stamps. Roll most. ¢ 00 
age stamps at home or office save 

time . . . money—more sanitary! © 





Two-tone plastic ‘‘Black Jewel’’ 
| at your stationer, gift or depart- 
ment store. Aqua Sportsman, y, 
tnc., 2518 Leslie Ave., Cineinnati 
12, Ohio. 


Get Roll Stamps At Post Office 
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This “Control” you'll welcome! 


MOSINEE Controlled Towel Service has saved 
many users 50% or more in towel consump- 
tion. You can control towel waste two ways 
with MOSINEE Towels and MOSINEE Cab- 
inets: 1 — Fewer towels are needed because 
MOSINEE Towels absorb water faster. 2 — 
Fewer towels are used because MOSINEE 
Cabinets curb waste. 

For factories, office buildings, hotels, pub- 
lic buildings, stores, schools, passenger ter- 
minals, service stations, hospitals, institutions, 
etc., such control of towel-usage pays / 

Write for free samples and 
name of nearest MOSINEE towel distributor. 


WK 
Sulelroke Towels 


BETTER TOWEL SERVICE ° LESS COST 
BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 

GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 

























Have you seen 
“THE MAGIC KEY”? 





“THE MAGIC KEY” is a color- 
sound motion picture on adver- 
tising and free enterprise. 


It is sponsored by the United 


States Chamber of Commerce to 
explain advertising’s role in our 
economy. The film is ideal for 
schools, employe: meetings, sales 
groups, retail bureaus, fraternal 
and women’s clubs. 


Film rental is $10 a week— 
purchase price, $200. 


To order the film, or to obtain 
further information, print name, 
firm and address in margin and 
mail to: United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Dept. E, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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superintendent of schools Claude 
V. Courter, “that industry has 
realized the importance of aiding 
education, and is making a much 
more intelligent and valuable ap- 
proach than formerly. For our 
part, teachers are no longer hostile 
to organized business. It’s a sign 
of health in our country.” 

Cincinnati is only one of hun- 
dreds of American communities 
where this new pattern is evident. 
For that matter, some form of in- 
dustrial aid to education has 
reached nearly every one of 
America’s 1,200,000 teachers and 
30,000,000 school children. A survey 
by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute indicates that 89 per cent 
of teachers use some or many in- 
dustry-sponsored materials or ac- 
tivities. Ninety-nine per cent want 
more of them, especially plant 
tours, exhibits, and vocational 
guidance, and 75 per cent specify 
that, in particular, they could use 
more good films. 

The largest part of the estimated 
$200,000,000 spent on: free aids to 
education goes into films, which 
often cost as much as $100,000, and 
into booklets and pamphlets. Some- 
where between 2,000 and 3,000 in- 
dustrial film titles now exist. Many 
are well produced and pedagogi- 
cally sound, according to Emily 


| Jones of the Educational Film 
| Library Association. 


Teachers don’t like advertising 


or political propaganda. No mat- 
' ter what teachers believe person- 





| (banana 


ally, such 
films. 

Booklets and pamphlets are an- 
other major method by which in- 
dustry has been helping the 
schools. One big cereal company 
spends nearly $250,000 a year on 
booklets, designed and written by 
professional educators. United 
Fruit has a series of pamphlets 
that center about one general sub- 
ject—tthe banana—but do so ina 
useful way. One pamphlet is 
anthropological, and tells about 
the people of central America 
land). Another deals 


they generally shun 


| with transportation (of the banana, 
| naturally). The teachers find that 


these booklets cause their pupils to 
swallow a lot of nutritious math, 
history and science along with 


| their fruit publicity. 


One of the least costly, but most 


| respected kinds of industrial help 


is the co-op, or work-experience, 
program. More than 20,000 stu- 
dents in more than 200 school sys- 
tems in the U. S. are getting co-op 


| Office training, 16,000 are getting 


co-op store training and 9,000 are 
getting other kinds of work- 
experience. A typical study by 


Kansas City school officials showed 
that co-op students got better 
grades and stayed in school longer 
than others. 

Prof. Hamden Forkner of Colum- 
bia University Teachers College 
can tell you why. When he was in 
Radford, Va., not long ago, he 
heard about one high school boy, 
supposedly bright, who evidently 
couldn’t learn to read or spell prop- 
erly. The boy was sullen and unco- 
operative. Forkner talked to him, 
found that he sold papers and 
wanted to work in the paper’s 
printing plant. He got the boy a 
job as a linotypist’s apprentice at 
the Radford Journal, on a part- 
time basis. 

In a few days, the boy saw that 
a linotypist has to read and spell 
excellently. He returned to school 
with a new desire to learn. 

Work-experience is no innova- 
tion, but the business-education 
project as such was introduced 
only in 1947. Today more than 400 
schools have participated and 
asked the local businessmen to 
come in and see what kind of job 
they are doing. 

The growth of this new interest 
can be judged from a Chamber of 
Commerce report that points out 
that seven years ago only 150 of the 
local Chambers had _ education 
committees set up to work in all 
these ways with their school sys- 
tem. Now 1,500 Chambers have 
such committees. Four hundred 
of them last summer took part in 
3,098 different projects. 

No one would be rash enough to 
say that free industrial aid can 
solve all of education’s pressing 
problems. But it is certain that 
teachers welcome industry’s help. 
It is also certain that wise coopera- 
tion broadens out the nature of 
public education, and makes school 
a more vital experience for the 
students. 

“In my opinion,” said Edward 
Ryerson, chairman of Inland Steel, 
a few weeks ago, “this question of 
business and education cooperat- 
ing is not so much a question of 
what it means to business or what 
it means to the individual in his 
success—but what it means to the 
future of this country. And that, 
to me, is the only way by which the 
fundamentals of the philosophy 
that we believe in, in this country, 
will be maintained.” 

That is the voice of the progres- 
sive businessman talking. His kind 
of thinking is helping our schools 
to expand magically, until their 
walls enfold the living community, 
and all its people recognize that 
they have a common American 
heritage. 
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The Lady in the Bank 


(Continued from page 49) 
tomers got most of their money 
pack. 

The bank then became a branch 
of the Bank of Westmoreland, a 
chain of country banking houses 
headed then as now by H. W. B. 
Williams of Colonial Beach, Va., a 
yeteran of 50 years in the business. 
Williams retained Mrs. Pittman as 
assistant cashier. Her first job was 
to instruct the new cashier—a man 
—in his duties. When he died in 
1943, Mrs. Pittman assumed his 
position. 

In her nine years of manage- 
ment she has seen the volume of 
business quadruple. 


Tae Northern Neck country has 
no big cities or railroads, but from 
such globally-named towns as 
Warsaw, Callao and the Hague, 
canners and packers ship Virginia 
oysters and crabs, along with the 
fish of the Chesapeake, to the na- 
tion’s tables. From the salt water 
farms truckloads of canned peas 
and tomatoes, together with moun- 
tains of potatoes, go to the markets 
of the east. 

Although Mrs. Pittman’s bank is 
the financial nerve center of this 
food empire, her 4,000 depositors 
are mostly farmers and fishermen 
whose chief banking needs are 
individual loans. Like most small 
town bankers, Mrs. Pittman is in 
daily contact with problems that 
are human and sociological as well 
as financial. 

It is a tribute to her pleasing per- 
sonality and shrewd knowledge of 
human nature that these people 
bring her their most intimate 
family problems too, and on these 
occasions she finds the advice of 
her women colleagues most help- 
ful. One of the best examples of 
the impression she makes on people 
is that of the customer to whom she 
made a loan so that he wouldn’t 
lose his home. He wrote in saying 
how much he appreciated her help, 
adding that now he was about to 
lose his wife and would Mrs. Pitt- 
man come over and talk her out of 
leaving. 

Some depositors just write in, or 
send a message. There was the 
farmer who sent his son to get 
some money, explaining that he 
was too busy to come in himself 
and sign for it, but would be in 
town and sign the next day. A 
negro farmer wrote in to say that 
he must have a loan without secur- 
ity because for a solid year he had 
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been “headed off and handi- 
capped.” Since Mrs. Pittman knows 
who is a good risk and who isn’t 
in Northumberland County, she 
has never lost money on loans of 
this nature. 

“When our customers become ill 
and have to be hospitalized,” she 
says, “we carry on their business 
for them, from the handling of 
money to the running of bulldozers, 
or whatever the need may be.” 

Fellow bankers have honored her 
by electing her president of the 
Northern Neck Clearing House 
Association and vice president of 
Group VI of the Virginia State 
Bankers Association, serving 30 
establishments. Besides her bank- 
ing affiliations, she is president of 
the Ladies Auxiliary of the Callao 
Volunteer Fire Department and the 
only woman treasurer of a fire de- 
partment in the State of Virginia. 





**‘In the present state of the world, 
progress is a condition for sur- 
vival. If we do not progress as 
rapidly as Russia we will ulti- 
mately be annihilated or en- 
slaved. To make progress at an 
ever accelerating rate, we must 
make plans for the future.” 


—Irving Langmuir 








She is also treasurer of the Callao 
Civic Club. 

An indefatigable server on com- 
mittees, both banking and civic, 
she is proud of the fact that when 
she headed a group to pick a high 
school speaker in a state-wide 4-H 








contest, her candidate won the | 


championship. 

The Pittmans live in Callao ina 
house furnished with antiques. 
Among antiques, Mrs. Pittman is 
partial to lamps. ‘““‘You might say,” 
she adds, “that I am an antique 
lamp nut.” 

Lester Pittman is proud of his 
wife’s career, like everybody else in 
the Northern Neck, even though it 
may take her away from home oc- 
casionally to bankers’ conventions 


where she is often the only woman | 


banker present. Mrs. Pittman went 


into the banking business origin- | 


ally because, in addition to having 
a talent for mathematics, she liked 
meeting people. She has met thou- 


sands of them—and they are glad | 


of it. 
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Hundreds of printers who operate Davidson 
Ovals can give you this fast, low cost service, too 


Ask for a demonstration 
DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
1054-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 





GAGS FOR WAGS! 
Be Funny For Less Money! 
Speakers, Entertainers, Comedians, 
etc.; Send for our new price list con- 
taining the latest original gagfiles, 

skits, monologs, parodies, etc. Edi- 


tors, Publishers; We also sell the 
world’s funniest gag cartoons. All 
topics. 

LAUGHS UNLIMITED 
106-B W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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It’s portable! & 
Weighs 61/2 a 

pounds! ~y 
© 9,999,999.99 Capacity 
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e Visible Adding Dials sae 


e For Executives, Professional Men, Stores 
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swift $s corp. 
Booklet! Great Barrington, Mass. 
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the smart vote is for 


DUPLISTICKERS. 


If you have a candidaté to support in the 
coming election or a product to sell with direct 
advertising, DUPLISTICKERS will save you time 
and money. 


Convenient, easy-to-use... 33 labels on perfo- 
rated gummed lettersize sheets... 25 sheets (825 
labels) 60¢ at Stationery stores...white and 5 colors— 
Write today for free sample package. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 
528 ELECTRIC STREET, SCRANTON 9, PA. 





DUPLISTICKERS 
are made only by Eureka 


























Following the merger of Bank of Australasia 
and The Union Bank of Australia Limited there 
are now over 700 branches and agencies of 
Australia and New Zeland Bank Limited 
throughout Australia and New Zealand, in 
Fiji, and in London, equipped to offer overseas 
agents every banking facility, and specializing 
in the supply of economic and commercial! 


information. 


Total Assets exceed £4400,000,000 


Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 
394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Principal Office in New Zealand: 
LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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The Lawns of Summer 


(Continued from page 46) 
feeling good when there are those 
cursed dandelions to pull. You 
can’t take all the little jobs out of 
life. You young ones don’t leave 
yourselves anything to do. So you 
make up things to do, instead of 
letting nature show you the way.” 

Tom was smiling softly at him. 

“T know,” said Grandpa. “I talk 
too much.” 

“You go right ahead,” said Tom. 
“There’s no one I’d rather hear.”’ 

“Lilacs on a bush are better than 
orchids,” said Grandfather. “And 
dandelions are even better, because 
they become the substance of a 
working, active life, and never for- 
get it. Besides, a mess of dandelion 
greens is good eating once in 
awhile.” 

“How many years since you had 
dandelion greens for’ supper, 
Grandpa?” 

“That has nothing to do with it! 
Listen here now.” He bent and 
looked at the new grass closer, 
fingering it. “Will this kill off the 
clover and dandelions, too?” 

“Yes, sir, it will.” 

“How much this stuff cost you?” 

“A dollar a flat; I bought ten 
flats.” 


Granppa reached into his 
pocket, took out the old deep- 
mouthed purse, unclasped the sil- 


| ver clasp, and removed from it a 


twenty dollar bill. 

“Tom, you’ve just made a great 
profit of ten dollars on this trans- 
action. I want you to deliver this 
load of unromantic grass into the 
ravine, the garbage dump, any- 
where, but I ask you in a civil and 
humble voice, not to plant it in my 
yard. 

“Your motives are above re- 





Over 700 Branches and Agencies to serve you 





| proach, but my motives, I feel, be- 
| cause Iam approaching my tender- 
est years, must be considered first.” 

“Yes, sir.” Tom pocketed the bill, 
seriously. 

“Tom, you can put in this new 
grass some year soon. The day 
after I pass on, Tom, you can come 
out and tear up this whole lawn. 
Think you can wait another five 
years or so for an old orator to kick 
off?” 

“TI know darn well I can wait.” 
Tom slapped him lightly on the 
arm. 

“There’s a thing about the lawn 
mower, I can’t even tell you, but to 

/me it’s the most beautiful sound in 
| the world, the freshest sound of the 
| season, the sound of summer, and 
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I’d miss it fearfully if it wasn’t 
there, and I’d miss the smell of cut 
grass.” 

Tom bent to pick up a flat. “Into 
the ravine this goes, sir, right now.” 

“You’re a good, understanding 
boy.” 

Grandpa went back in, quietly, 
to finish breakfast. 


Tue day passed, evening came 
on, Grandpa retired early after 
reading a little Whittier, and slept 
well on through the night. When 
he awoke in the morning the sun 
was streaming through the win- 
dows, bright and fresh. He lay in 
bed again and was startled to hear 
the old, the familiar, the memor- 
able sound. 

“Why,” he said. “Tom’s using the 
lawn mower this morning! But he 
used it only yesterday!” 

He listened to be sure. And yes, 
there it was, the endless droning 
chatter up and down, up and down. 

He leaned out the window and 
called, “Tom, you’re cutting the 
lawn again!” 

Tom looked up and smiled a 
white smile and waved. “I know, I 
know!” 

And while Grandpa lay in bed 
for the next five minutes, smiling 
and at ease, Tom cut the lawn 
north, then west, then south, and 
finally, in a great green spray, east. 








**You’ll have to wait on your- 


self, ma’m. I’ve got to keep 


an eye on your son” 
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NOTEBOOK 


WEGET  aamapideta 
For a better Tulsa The Institute is the idea of Dr. 

Lashley G. Harvey, professor of 
THE Tulsa, Okla., Chamber of government, who decided several 


Commerce, Russell S. Rhodes, ex- 
ecutive vice president, has just 
occupied its own new building—an 
accomplishment which demon- 
strates many estimable chamber 
characteristics—but the one to be 
discussed here is nimbleness. 

As originally planned three years 
ago, the building was a two-story 
structure providing ample space 
for chamber departments, confer- 
ence rooms, a dining-auditorium 
with modern kitchens and a unique 
“telephone room” with 12 perma- 
nent booths available for use in all 
sorts of civic campaigns. 

After work on this building be- 
gan, the Government decided to 
reactivate the Tulsa aircraft as- 
sembly plant under contract with 
the Douglas Aircraft Company. 
This meant that the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers had to vacate 
the plant which it had been using 
as office space. It meant further 
that the Engineers would have to 
leave Tulsa because no other ade- 
quate space was available. 

It was in meeting this deficit in 
accommodations that the Chamber 
revealed its agility afoot. Quickly 
revising its building plans, it moved 
the auditorium and kitchens to the 
basement, now Known as the 
“lower floor” of its building, and 
added four more stories to the 
Structure. This provided five floors 
of offices for the Engineers whose 
600 skilled technicians and $3,000,- 
000 payroll were thus kept in Tulsa. 

The new building was recently 
dedicated, with D. A. Hulcy, presi- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber, as prin- 
cipal guest speaker, and visitors 
from a half dozen states attending. 


Teaching government 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY’S Institute 
of Public Service is tallying up the 
results of its second year of in- 
Service training for elected and ap- 
pointed public officials. 


years ago that government is a 
profession and requires profes- 
sional training. With Dr. Daniel L. 
March, then president, now chan- 
cellor, of Boston University, he 
launched the Institute of Public 
Service in 1950. 

The two sessions already held 
have permitted conscientious pub- 
lic servants to help themselves and 
others by teaching courses in Pub- 
lic Administration, Municipal Ad- 
ministration, Financial Adminis- 
tration, Personnel Management 
and Supervision, and Criminology 
and Correctional Treatment of 
Offenders. 

Mayors, engineers, treasurers, 
city managers, clerks and other 
members of the “profession of 
government” have taken part in 
the sessions. 


Freedom goes to town 


THE northernmost part of West 
Virginia lies like a rough-hewn 
wedge driven between Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. It’s here, on the 
eastern bank of the Ohio River, 
that you’ll find Freedom Town, 
U.S. A.—for that’s what the people 
of Weirton now call their com- 
munity. 

The story of Freedom Town, 
however, goes back to 1950, when 
the Chamber of Commerce, with 
the assistance of the entire com- 





munity, sponsored an Americanism | 


Week to celebrate and explain our 
way of life. The event met with so 
much enthusiasm that it was re- 
peated again last year with even 
greater success. 

The people of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
don’t take freedom for granted, 
either. Last year their Chamber of 


Commerce and 63 other local | 
organizations put on an American | 


Freedom Week. Speakers, parades, 
bands, choral groups and a presen- 
tation of “It Can Happen Here,” a 
skit, rounded out the program. 
These various activities high- 
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NATURE CREATED 


DIAMONDS 
TITANIUM RUTILE 


(Otherwise known by various colorful trade names) 
The HUDSON GEM... 
A POSSESSION to cherish 


... all the years of a life 


More Brilliant Than Diamonds 


This product featured in editorial write-ups 
in Saturday Evening Post, Readers’ Digest, 
Time, The New York Times Magazine, etc. 





(Actual photos of our product) 
ATTENTION: Those who wear DIAMONDS! 


You need not wear your large, valuable diamonds all the 
time. Instead, you may wear TITANIUM RUTILE by 
HUDSON, a laboratory research triumph. Elemental fusion 
of nature’s fiery components results in man’s most brilliant 
gemological achievement. The HUDSON GEM, so very 
carefully made for your loved one, is now presented by our 
director. This marvelous new synthetic is made from Ti- 
— Dioxide and is 1/7th BRIGHTER THAN DIA- 
NDS. 10% greater light refraction index than diamonds. 
we do a considerable business with PAWNBROKERS since 
they must have Hudson's product on hand for comparison. 
Now, at last, our product is available DIRECTLY TO YOU 
BY MAIL (not sold in stores). WONDERFUL OPPOR- 
TUNITY for the engaged couple. Give your bride a Hudson 
Gem Company's Rutile and put the tremen- 
dous cash difference in the bank for a happy 
and prosperous home. “COMMENDED by 
the Consumer Service Bureau of PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE as advertised therein.’’ HUD- 
ON, alone, enjoys this distinguished recog- 
nition. Sold by us in sizes from 1 to 10 
carats at $8.00 per carat plus 20% fed. tax. 
Order any size you want at this price (1, 
1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5, 5%, 6, 6%, 7, 7%, 8, 8%, 9, 
9%, 10.) NOTE: THIS I8 THE SELF-SAME PRODUCT 
WIDELY SOLD ELSEWHERE UP TO $27 PER CARAT. 
Available in BRILLIANT (round 58 facet same as a dia- 
mond) or EMERALD (oblong) cuts. Emerald cuts must be 
“TAJ MAHAL” (India’s Ar- 2 carats or over. 
chitectural Masterpiece) STAR ae 
SAPPHIRES and STAR RU- 
BIES.. . another HUDSON 
wonder, is presented. These fab- | 
ulous laboratory developments ° 
are copied from natural mined =~ 
stones valued in the neighbor- | 
hood of $1,500 per carat. There 
are perhaps only 500 stones of 
such collectors’ rank in the 
ENTIRE WORLD. In RUBIES | 
or SAPPHIRES from 5 to 50 
carats, your choice at $10.00 
per carat. Add tax, of course. 
Gifted with a truly inspired Chbelbenitiiy — TF DIF- 
FUSED RADIANCE. Indistinguishable from THE GEN- 
UINE, A PAWNBROKER’S NECESSITY. As - special 
service for our patrons we offer WITH OUR HUDSON 
gemological creations, SETTINGS, without any additional 
mounting charge. You merely give ring 








size and specify 


LADIES’ or MEN’S. Each one is SOLID I4kt. GOLD 
(white or yellow, your choice). Ladies’ Tiffany type— 
$15.00: Men’s—$20.00 (Gypsy or Box type, your choice) 
plus 20% fed. tax. Please add 50¢ postage and handling on 


all orders. DEALERS: You may now order directly from us 
since, as you see, our price per carat is below wholesale. 
Prepaid or C.O.D. orders only. Our price does not permit 
open accounts. 30 DAY FREE TRIAL—UNCONDITIONAL 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. Your local friendly, trusted 
jeweler will gladly set in a mounting of your choice. Let 
him be YOUR JUDGE. Send check or money order. 


HUDSON GEM COMPANY xs NBU-S 


574 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS... 


SEND your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which 
it is to take effect. Tear address label off 
magazine and send it with your new 
address. The Post Office will not forward 
copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

. 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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Pete Progress and the man who 
wouldnt get out of bed 


The bellboy thought you were sick, said 
Pete. 

You a M.D.? asked the man. 

No, said Pete, I’m just a busybody. 

I’m not sick anyway, said the man. 
How come you won't get up? asked Pete. 
The boy said you've been in bed five days. 
I’m just fed up, said the man. 

Your girl give you the heave ho? asked 
Pete. 

Don’t be silly, said the man. I’ve got a 
wife and six kids. 

Maybe it’s the Atom Bomb? said Pete. 
Don’t even understand it, said the man. 
It’s my fellow man. 

How come? asked Pete. 

My town’s going to the dogs, said the 
man, And nobody's doing anything about 
it. Need a new town hall. Need a com- 
munity center. Need... 


Your chamber of commerce has a /ot 
to do, too. Are you ready to help? 
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Got a chamber of commerce? asked Pete. 
What can they do? said the man. They 
only have a handful of members. 

Do you belong? asked Pete. 

Why, no, said the man, I’m too busy 
Maybe that’s how everybody else feels, 
said Pete. 

H’m, said the man, maybe you got some- 
thing there. 

Why don’t you join up? said Pete. I'll bet 
you'd soon have a lot of fellows steamed 
up. Most people would like to give in- 
stead of take. That’s how we get stuff 
done in this town. 

By Godfrey, I will! said the man. And 
with that he jumped out of bed and 
leaped for the door. 

Hey, what about your pants? said Pete. 
Mail ’em to me, said the man. I’m going 
home for my work clothes. 








| heritage of freedom.” 
| dation, with headquarters at his- 
| toric Valley Forge, Pa., is a non- 
| profit, 


lighted our way of life in compari- 
son with those of other nations 
under Socialist and Communist 
domination. To spell out the differ- 
ences, retail store merchandise 
carried price tags to show how 
many man-hours of work were re- 
quired in England, Russia and 
America to buy a particular item. 

Recently both the Weirton and 
the Oskaloosa Chambers of Com- 
merce, received top honors from the 
Freedoms Foundation for “uphold- 
ing, in some outstanding way, our 
The Foun- 


nonpolitical, nonsectarian 
organization chartered to make 
annual awards of cash and medals 
to Americans who make worthy 
contributions to a better under- 
standing of freedom by the things 
which they write, do or say. It is 
financed by widespread public sub- 
scription. 

The Rockford, Ill., Chamber of 
Commerce took first place in the 
local advertising campaign class. 
Featuring a boy named Jimmy, 
who could be “your son, your 
nephew, your grandson, the kid 
who lives next door,” these ads 
urged everyone to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and to 
make sure that the door of oppor- 
tunity remains open for Jimmy’s 
generation. 

Other Foundation winners were 
the Elmira, N. Y., Association of 
Commerce; Evansville, Ind., 
Manufacturers and Employers As- 
sociation; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Chamber of Commerce; Green- 
wood, S. C., Chamber of Commerce; 
the Women’s Division of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
and the Houston, Texas, Chamber 
of Commerce. 


British Industries Fair 


FOR 11 days, beginning May 5, 
overseas buyers will have a chance 
to inspect the most modern prod- 
ucts of British designing at the 
British Industries Fair, now prob- 
ably the largest national trade fair 
in the world. 

Heavy industry will be displayed 
at Birmingham while light indus- 
try and consumer ideas will be 
shown in two exhibition halls in 

| London. 

| As a feature of the fair, author- 

| ities will provide overseas buyers 
clubs where visitors may meet 
friends, have a drink, read, write 
—and rest. Free secretarial service 
also will be provided. 

Catalogs of the 20,000 products 
which 3,000 manufacturers will 
show are available at the various 
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British consular offices in the 
United States and the commercial 
department of the British Embassy 
in Washington. 


Buffalo ranch 


WHEN Gene Clark turned from 
puilding swimming pools in Holly- 
wood to stock-raising at Indepen- 
dence, Kan., he brought the Holly- 
wood influence along. He settled 
for nothing as mundane as cattle 
or sheep. He raises buffaloes. 

Starting with a few bison from 
government ranges, he has built up 
what is called the largest private 
buffalo herd in the world—some 
350 animals. Eventually he hopes 
for a herd of about 600 animals 
from which he will supply meat to 
customers throughout the country. 
Already hotels and restaurants are 
swamping him with orders. 

So far he has killed few animals, 
relying on the tourist trade for 
present income. About 40,000 per- 
sons visited his 1,200-acre ranch 
last year. 


City budget simplified 


RICHMOND, Va., is pioneering ina 
“performance-type” city budget, 
an innovation which has aroused 
the interest of city officials in sev- 
eral other states and a handful of 
foreign countries. 

The city now budgets the work 
to be done, rather than the ma- 
terials needed to do it. 

Under street cleaning, for in- 
stance, emphasis is on the number 
of miles of streets to be cleaned 
rather than the number of brooms, 
trucks, and employes needed to do 
the work. 

Even in the Department of Pub- 
lic Safety, the budget shows the 
anticipated number of rapes, mur- 
ders, false alarms, and so on, 
that this branch of government 
may expect to handle. 


Gamblers in four types 


HOW much a man will bet on a full 
house in the neighborhood penny- 
ante game is no longer a matter of 
private concern to himself and his 
opponent. Science has taken a 
place at the table. Using mathe- 
matics and experiment, H. D. Lan- 
dahl, associate professor of mathe- 
matical biology of the University of 
Chicago, has divided gamblers into 
four main types. 

Writing in the “Bulletin of 
Mathematical Biophysics,” he de- 
Scribes them like this: 

The first type is mainly inter- 
ested in the chance to make a tre- 
mendous killing, even if the odds 
are against him. The greater the 


amount to be won, the more he is 
inclined to risk. 

The second type keeps his eyes 
on the odds and balances the risks 
against the chances of winning. He 
makes a good poker player. 

The third type gets a thrill out of 
gambling regardless of the odds or 
the size of the possible winnings. 
He goes for slot machines. 

The fourth type will bet only on 
a sure thing, when the odds are 
heavily in his favor. He is the dar- 
ling of confidence men. 


Profit in a trash pile 


THE FACT that each new genera- 
tion lives on the trash piles of the 
last one is generally accepted—but 
Miami decided not to wait. So to- 
day the city is financing its refuse 
disposal operation by salvage from 
the trash its trucks collect. 

A bonus encourages collectors to 
pick out rags, cans, rubber and 
metal before the rubbish goes to 
the incinerator. Metal that escapes 
the collectors—whose bonus checks 
average $15 a week—is salvaged by 
passing ashes from the incinera- 
tor over a conveyor belt with a 
magnetic pulley at one end. Yearly 
income from the burned metal is 
about $50,000. 

Going further, the city uses 
steam generated by the incinera- 
tors to clean collection equipment, 
heat a municipal hospital and 
drive turbine pumps which provide 
about 80 per cent of the municipal 
high-pressure water supply. 


Americans live better 


THE average American consumer 
is living 36 per cent better than in 
1939, according to a report of the 
family economics bureau of North- 
western National Life Insurance 
Company. 

It adds, “If you haven’t got your 
share, inflation has probably high- 
jacked it and delivered it to some- 
body else.” 

Actually, total production of all 
consumer goods and services is up 
60 per cent from 1939, but because 
our population is 24,000,000 greater, 
the supply per person is only 36 
per cent. 

The report emphasizes that 
these increases in actual goods and 
services are what have really raised 
the American standard of living 
and not the vast increase in the 
number of dollars in circulation. 
Actually nearly twice as many dol- 
lars per unit of goods are now out- 
standing as in 1939. So each dollar 
“claim-ticket” is worth only about 
half as much goods as a prewar 
dollar. 
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LETTER RACK 


Saves time. Clears your desk for 
action. A place for every paper. 


Needed on every desk. All Steel 
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(....) Letter size, $7 no ( —_ we 
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Green . Gray .. Brown 
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order Send your order today 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING CO. 
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YOU CAN HELP 


Build the 


‘Bis kind of government under 
which we will conduct our affairs 
for the next four years now is in an 
early stage of determination. 

This is the stage of selecting 
delegates to the national conven- 
tions of the two great political 
parties. Let’s look at the genesis of 
these all-important meetings in 
which national policies are arrived 
at and adopted, and presidential 
candidates named. Convention 
delegates are selected at various 
times in the different states. Some 
already have been chosen. Others 
are in the process, and in still other 
states the naming of delegates will 
not be completed until June. The 
method of choosing delegates also 
varies with the states. Some have 
laws requiring that representatives 
to the national conventions be 
elected in state primary elections. 
In others, delegates are chosen by 
party representatives sitting in 
state convention. 

But despite all these variations, 
they all have this in common: It is 
the delegates’ solemn responsibil- 
ity to represent the majority think- 


Platform 


ing of their particular political 
faith in the districts from which 
they come. 

It is their job to outline, refine 
and adopt the party platforms that 
spell out in detail the national poli- 
cies to be followed by successful 
candidates for political office in the 
fall elections. To this set of prin- 
ciples the elected officials are held 
accountable by the organized 
parties that have supported them. 
It is this platform that gives each 
of the political parties its national 
character. 

Republicans and Democrats alike 
organize their important resolu- 
tions committees informally long 
in advance of their conventions, in 
order to expedite their work. The 
procedure is about the same. 

Two convention delegates from 
each state (in each case) are ap- 
pointed to serve on this policy- 
forming, platform-building com- 
mittee soon after the state delega- 
tions are selected. Thus they are 
able to acquaint themselves with 
the various national issues and the 
positions and attitudes of their 


constituents in advance of the con- 
vention meeting. A week before the 
opening day of the convention 
these resolutions committee mem- 
bers will gather in Chicago tog 
organize the policy proposals, and 
hold public hearings. There the 
voices of the organized citizen 
groups will be heard. The American 
Farm Bureau, for example, and the 
CIO. The Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the AFL. And many 
others, including the mighty voice 
of American business, heard 
through the representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

After holding public hearings the 
resolutions committee may sit as 
a whole, or be divided into subcom- 
mittees by subject (a choice of the 
chairman), to make decisions as to 
what matters shall be included in 
the platform, and what the pro- 
posed policy on each shall be. A 
drafting subcommittee assembles 
these proposals into a platform. 
The full committee goes over this 
document with painstaking con- 
centration, hammers it into final 
form, and thus is prepared the 
platform which is presented to the 
national committee on the opening 
day of the convention, and usually 
adopted with little change. 

Now where do you, as a business- 
man, fit into this procedure? Your 
interests will be represented at the 
hearings by the National Chamber. 
But there is more you can do. 

Remember those four delegates 
from your state—two from each 
party—who will help hammer out 
their platforms. Your county party 
chairmen can tell you who they’ 
are. They will act as your repre- 
sentatives. They can’t represent 
your point of view unless they know 
what it is. So tell them. Keep it 
simple. For example, what are the 
most important issues facing our 
country at this time? There are 
these that all businessmen have in 
common, regardless of where they 
are or what they do—issues that 
cut across all agriculture, com- 
merce and other interests: 

The need to cut down the size of 
big government—and to return to 
states and municipalities the func- 
tions that should be theirs. 

Government spending—and the 
need for economy. 

Inflation—which grows out of 
tremendous government spending. 

Taxation—which today absorbs 
a far too great share of earnings, 
both individual and corporate. 

Let the delegates who are about 
to write the over-all policy of your 
political party know where you 
stand. This is your opportunity to 
get in on the ground floor. 
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